ry 


bewk there os + 
Kasin. Not many years ago, and before there was 
such a thing as ° 
the verital’ 
of. ars 
trem the villa 


‘ouaown rows. Soraker’s, as it is generally called, 











¢ OFF THE FOG. 
‘ oe steamer Express, round from 
vi. she we. Cotained several hours by fog. 
: «:xious to get along, did not stop 
‘ ‘ r cautiously moving forward, 
y ©. ‘s open for any obstacle. Passing 
mo a . it to take an observation, he 
, er, who said to him: 

« 't you drive off the fog?” 

« * should like to have you tell me 


‘he cabin, and I’ll tell you how 

ay ie. Of amine once did it.” 
+ 1. ‘be. ° tterwards they were comfortably 
he» ct, when the p yer ¢ d 








! + cel you will believe it, and of course 
he ec amere Inthe rich valley of the Mo- 
' -t little village called Spraker’s 

-silroad in the State of New York, 
unker, the patriarch and founder 

.... . as keeping a tavern a mile or sv 
, upon the thoroughfare known as 


£ 


. great rendezvous for the Mo- 
«one journeying to Albany with 
he Jefferson and Lewis county 
'+,ana New York merchant, on 
cn settlements, was to be seen 
fire in Spraker’s tavern. This 
~e held in much respect by old 
st Dutch farmers on the river. 
sted the old man on the porch, 
> ith— 

you have much of this sort of 

: this valley?’ 
‘ont mind it, Mr Stewart; I has 
¥. ’Ish no matter at all, tish 


’ 


Spraker? Ishould like to know 
* off a fog.’ 
‘ou. I takes a tram and goes 
ant if te fog tont go off putty 
tram, and den I goes out and 
‘if te fog aint gone py tis time, 
and den I goes out and chops 
1 if te fog tont go py tis time, I 
nd so on, Mr. Stewart, I keeps 
roes away.’ 
‘ord, Mr. Spraker, this is a novel 
- of a fog. How many drams did 
rning, before you succeeded in 





ut two years ago I tink T had 
drams, but it was @ ver foggy 





IONAL WIT. 
- dramatic, spontaneous, genial. 
re, The dog earns his living by 
Make yourselves all honey, and 
it.” “The smiles of a pretty 
of the purse.” ‘He who takes 
. woman by the tongue, is sure 
nded.” 
of Spanish wit is excessive state- 
erbs, “‘He who has nothing to 
ip or marry a wife.” “From 
ttle bread, good Lord deliver us.” 
1 unless he knows Latin.” 
‘acterized by Jinesse, brilliancy, 
ity. In repartee the French are 
mversation is not only an art, 
nning they are unequalled. In 
-e so many proverbs which speak 
‘air sex. **Manis fire, woman 
es and blows.” ‘A woman con- 
loesn’t know.” ‘To get chick- 
rehen.” ‘Scratch people where 
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{RONIC TOPER. 

4was achronic toper. One day 
the tavern, he found locomotion 
ght up in the corner of a worm 
rained standing. He had been 
.utes, when the minister came 


id he, ‘“‘where do you suppose 
1 come to die?” 
better than I can now, I shan’t 
ui Uncle John. 
———— > 
)UR RELIGIOUS VIEWS? 
, from Richmond I saw a man 
le of a tree, assiduously chewing 
ing him and asking several ques- 
vived lazy yeses and noes, L asked 
3 the people in that neighborhood 
1, not much to any.” ‘ What 
views?” “Well, not much of 
triend, what are your religious 
Che man answered slowly and 
vinion is, that them as made me’ll 


~~ 
ASSION STRONG IN DEATH.”— 
sion was his joke. In his last ill- 
bserving in the morning that he 
h more difficulty, he answered, 
rising, as I have been practising 
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tastes, which a bas bleu cannot be. When I came to 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
How Elm Grove was obtained. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


LARA,” said Syril Inglis, 
looking up from a letter he 
» had been reading, “ this is 
»> from my cousin Zelva 
March.” 

“The cousin I have often 
heard you speak of as being 
so beautiful?” 

“ Yes; and she sends much 
love to my little wife.” 

“Tm much obliged. What 
else does she write?” 

“ That she’s going to make 
us a visit.” 

“She has lived in New 
York city since her marriage, 
T think you told me?” 

“Yes; and she says she longs to breathe the pure 
air of the country.” 

“Her husband will come with her, I suppose?” 

“No. Much to her regret, she says that it will be 
impossible for him to break away from his business, 
long enough to pay him fur coming.” 

Inglis now took his newspaper, and his wife re- 
sumed her sewing. They had been married a little 
over a year, and without being showy or luxurious, 
everything was so tastefully and judiciously arrang- 
ed, and as a whole, in such perfect keeping in and 
around their dwelling, as to give to its inmates that 
kind of restful feeling of self-satisfaction and charity 
towards others which is the true secret of domestic 
happiness. 

The parlor where they were now sitting, was par- 
ticularly cosy and comfortable, for though the weather 
was still warm by day, the evening air was just at 
that temperature which makes the rustling eloquence 
of green leaves so grateful and so delicious. The 
aspect of things was exactly what might have been 
expected from the appearance of the mistress of the 
family. 

Clara Inglis, according to the common acceptation 
of the epithets, was neither a brilliant nor a fascinat- 
ing woman; but she was very lovely, and her per- 
sonal appearance was exactly suited to her quiet, 
gentle manners, which were the true index of her 
character. That, too, was quiet and gentle, yet with- 
out that softness, moral or mental, which, yielding to 
the sway of stronger—not more exalted natures— 
soon sinks down to a dead level, or becomes so inter- 
fused with the external influences brought to bear 
on it, as to lose all its distinctive traits. 

She possessed firmness and decision, patience and 
perseverance. These she knew how to combine and 
concentrate for the accomplishment of any given 
purpose. Even then, as she sat industriously plying 
her needle, her thoughts were on something very dif- 
ferent from the cambric handkerchief she was 
hemming, 

; At an early period she had been, and up to the 
time of her marriage still was, a successful contribu- 
tor to different periodicals; but as her productions 
had never appeared in her own name, it was not 
Suspected that they were written by a somewhat shy, 
unobtrusive girl not yet out of her teens. 

One day less than a week after her marriage with 
Cyril Inglis, she thought she would mention the sub- 
ject to him, and for that purpose made some remarks 
that led in that direction; but finding by what he 
said that he had formed some very disparaging opin- 
ions relative to literary women, she forbore to fulfil 
her intention. 





“In short, Clara,” said he, asa kind of crown to 
the pyramid of objections he had been piling up 
against this particular class of femininity, ‘‘a woman 
ought to be womanly—thoroughly domestic in her 


be acquainted with you, my ideas of what a woman 
ought to be in this respect were realized, and for that 
reason more than any other, I chose you for a wife.” 

All this fell like a shower of cold water on certain 
plans carefully nestled away in a warm corner of her 
heart, and as fondly cherished as the mother bird 
cherishes her nestlings. But she soon threw off the 
feeling of disappointment and discomfort caused by 
her husband’s remarks, for, judging by the three- 
days’ experience she had had of house-keeping, she 
could not have much leisure for writing. 

1t proved to be so at first, but when everything was 
arranged, and had settled down to its proper level, 
she found that there were many more hours of leisure 
than she wished to devote to reading. Even the 
adorning of collars, frills, and other articles, with 
delicate embroideries, so enticing to some, if she did 
not need them, failed to interest her. These lines 
would sometimes come into her mind, do all she could 
to banish them, as she sat making groups of eyelets 
and clusters of tiny leaves: 


“ We sew, sew, prick our fingers, dull our sight, 
Producing what! A pair of slippers. sir, 
To put on when you're weary—or a stool 
To tumble over, and vex you. ‘ Curse that stool.'"* 


And then her heart would turn with an earnest long- 
ing to her old employment. 

One day, when a dozen stitches more would have 
finished a daisy which looked almost like the living 
flower, she quickly cast her work aside, and proceeded 
to the little room, which, when she had her rosewood 
writing-desk conveyed thither, and the walls adorned 
with a few choice engravings, she meant in her secret 
heart should be her study. First locking herself in, 
and then unlocking a drawer of her writing-desk, a 
large quantity of manuscript was revealed. She read 
some of it, assuming as well as she could the charac- 
ter of an unsparing critic,and the verdict deliberately, 
and, as she believed, impartially formed, was favor- 
able. Three hours a day, given to writing, the next 
six months, would make enough for a good-sized 
volume ready for the printer. 

She often had six spare hours, and why should she 
crush and dwarf the flowers of mind for fear of being 
unwomanly? Why pine away, and sink into inanity, 
because she did not dare open the windows of her 
soul, to let in the air and sunshine, lest she should 
grow to be so strong-minded as to object to darn 
stockings, sew on buttons, or make her husband a 
basin of broth or gruel, if occasion demanded? To be 
guilty of such culpable negligence, would, according 
to her view of the matter, manifest weakness, rather 
than strength of mind. That very evening, Cyril 
said to her: 

“The place called ‘Elm Grove’ is forsale. It would 
just suit us. The house is roomy and convenient, 
and the grounds, which are laid out with great taste, 
have been well kept. The price demanded is, more- 
over, very reasonable, but if it was offered for a third 


of its value, it would be the same tome. I couldn’t 
obtain the where-with-al to purchase it.” 
“Ts the owner anxious to dispose of it i diat 





ly?” inquired Clara. 

“ Yes—as he would then better know how to make 
other arrangements. He would, however, prefer to 
retain possession of the premises six or eight months, 
when he expects to remove to one of the Western 
States.” 

Nothing more was said on the subject, but Clara 
pondered it in her mind. The result was, she took 
the first opportunity to do some necessary shopping 
in a neighboring city, and at the same time to call on 
a publisher of note for whom she had formerly writ- 
ten, who thought so well of the manuscript which 
she offered for his inspection, that he promised to ac- 
cept it at a price which would be likely to prove ad- 
vantageous both to her and himself, if what he had 
seen proved to be a fair specimen of the rest. It was 
to be published as a serial in a periodical which had 
an extensive circulation, and its publication, as an- 





nounced in the prospectus, would give her ample time 


to complete such portions of the manuscript as would 
from time to time be needed, without interfering with 
any of her domestic duties. 





Thursday had come, and Clara, assisted by a girl of 
sixteen, was busily employed during most of the day 
in making preparation for their expected guest, Mrs. 
Zelva March. She felt great anxiety to have every- 
thing prepared in a manner not to provoke invidious 
remarks or criticisms on the part of one who was at 
the same time so fascinating and fastidious as she 
supposed her husband’s beautiful cousin to be. The 
more so, from thinking that he felt a degree of anx- 
iety equal to her own, to have things appear to the 
best advantage. 

The depot was more than a mile distant, and Cyril 
Inglis, with a fine, spirited horse, and a handsome, 
rather stylish vehicle, obtained at the livery stable, 
set out in season to meet Zelva March at five o’clock, 
the hour for the cars to arrive. 

“ Don’t forget to arrange your hair in that way so 
becoming to you, my little wife,” said he, as he left 
the house. “ Zelva is splendid, but give me the daisy 
rather than the dahlia,” was his unexpressed thought. 

At half past five they arrived—Cyril Inglis and his 
cousin. Clara stood beneath the shade of the vine- 
mantled portico to welcome their guest. She was 
conscious of a slight tremor, as she felt, rather than 
saw, that the large, brilliant, night-black eyes of 
Zelva March, after the quick flash with which they 
met hers, were fixed upon her with a keen, searching 
look. A single glance showed Clara that her figure 
was superb, as it was commanding, and that the plain 
travelling-dress she wore seemed as if it must be the 
one above all others best adapted to display its grace 
and symmetry. 

Clara’s tremor increased as she stepped forward to 
meet her. There was a strange, elfish brightness in 
Zelva’s smile, a subtile, insinuating power in her 
honeyed words, and the dulcet tones of her voice, as 
she took Clara’s offered hand, and touched her cheek 
with her red lips, which fascinated, and at the same 
time repelled. Yet, with the uneasy consciousness of 
the Circe-like spell which Zelva had succeeded in 
throwing around her, she felt herself powerless to 
break from its thrall. Before she could do this, she 
must have time to gather up her energies, and learn 
something of the nature of the power which subdued 
and held her in control. 

Day after day glided away, like the waters of a 
crystal brook, whose ripples break into musical laugh- 
ter as they catch the golden sunshine. Zelva March, 
meantime, was so uniformly kind and considerate, 
her sentiments relative to whatever theme was under 
discussion were so just, liberal and refined, that Clara 
began to be conscious of some compunctious visitings 
of conscience for allowing herself’ to imagine that 
there was something evil lurking in her thoughts or 
disposition, which, except when for a moment thrown 
off her guard, she had the art to conceal. After all, 
there might not be anything she wished to conceal. 
It might be nothing but her own mean suspicion. 

This sense of her own injustice gathered strength 
by involuntarily listening to some remarks Zelva 
made one day while chatting with Cyril. She was 
lavish in her praise of Clara’s beauty, her pleasant 
disposition, and, above all, her domestic virtues, such, 
she said, as made home a paradise. All this was said 
for a purpose, her remarks being subsidiary to others 
she intended to make when his mind was in a state 
to réceive them in the way she desired, 

Inspired by grateful emotion by the praise bestow- 
ed on his wife, Cyril took the hand of Zelva, which, 
white and beautiful as a piece of choice sculpture, 
rested on the crimson-covered book lying on her lap, 
and pressed it to his heart, saying, as he did so: 

Yes, Clara is the best little wife in the world. 
She’s a treasure—all you have said is true.” 

Satisfied with himself, his wife, and above all, his 
fascinating cousin, he told her if she would be ready 
in half an hour, they would ride to the shore of a 
beautiful sheet of water, nestled away among the 





Cyril Inglis and Zelva March sat together one after- 
noon in the twilight, Clara still busy with her domes- 
tic affairs. A faint odor of violet scame in at the glass 
door, which opened on a little garden-patch full of 
flowers, that Clara took pleasure in cultivating. The 
filmy evening shadows slipped softly away, leaving 
the dark, clear night full of the silver radiauce of 
stars. A little shiver of leaves was heard now and 
then. That wasall. It was not long before the girl 
came in and lit the gas. 

“What a pity,” said Zelva, “to quench the splen- 
dor of the starry sky with a half-penny’s worth of 
gaslight. Do turn it down, Cyril.” 

He obeyed, after which they both remained silent. 
At last, in a voice clear, sweet and low, the words 
falling like drops of liquid amber from her lips, she 
broke the silence by repeating these lines: 


“* This is the hour when memory wakes 
Visions of joy which could not last; 
This is the hour when fancy takes 
A survey of the past.’ 


“T repeated these lines,” said she, “to get rid of 
them. They have haunted me all the time we’ve 
been sitting here. Yes, visions and shadows were 
they all. They melted away the moment I reached 
out my hand for what I deemed realities.” 

“Are you not happy, Zelva? You have always 
seemed to be so.” 

“To seem is not to be.” 

“No—but haven’t you everything to make you 
happy?” 

“Everything! O Cyril, you wouldn’t speak thus if 
you knew all!” 

“Zelva, you surprise me. Haven't you enough of 
everything, not only for comfort, but for the gratifi- 
cation of those refined and cultivated tastes, which I 
know you possess; and isn’t Robert March one of the 
best men in the world?” 

“In one sense he may be—he can plod, Buta 
man’s character, to satisfy one who has higher aims 
and aspirations than to minister to our daily physical 
needs, must bear the gauge of a higher standard. 
Robert March’s mind revolves in too limited a circle.” 

‘“‘ Whatever a man’s business is, he must attend to 
it, if he would thereby gain a competency.” 

“That is true. You attend to yours; but to-day, 
when we looked down upon that beautiful stream of 
water that dashed along, singing as it went, and 
finally vanished among the hills, you could admire its 
beauty. He, had he been present, would only thought 
of it as a power to turn a mill-wheel. In a word, 
Cyril, our minds are uncongenial—they do not sym- 
pathize. His mind for me has no magnetism—noth- 
ing which can bring out the lifeand the bloom of the 
roses which I know is in my mind. Don’t you ever 
feel any such want, Cyril?” 

“* No—why should 1?” 

“Tt may not be best to tell you why, but I will 
venture to say that there will come a time when you 
will know. Some men are always perfectly satisfied 
if their meals are well prepared, and if all things 
pertaining to the domestic establishment go on like 
clockwor<. You are not one of them.” 

“T am inclined to think that I am.” 

“No, Cyril, you are mistaken. I know that your 
wife is pretty—very pretty, She is domestic, too, and 
she loves flowers, if she don’t care for books; but the 
time will come when it will be anything but pleasant 
to sound the shoals and shallows of a vacant mind— 
more particularly if that mind belongs to your wife.” 

Cyril could not distinguish her features in the dim 
light, but he had a kind of vague consciousness that 
there was something very like a sneer on the lips that 
uttered these words of warning, mingled with doubt- 
ful praise. 

“1 dare say,” resumed Zelva, “ that a woman may 
be sensible and sympathetic, who never read a page 
of Milton, Shakspeare, or any other poet, in her life. 
I think, however, that she would make a much more 
agreeable companion for a man of education, were | 
she to cultivate her intellectual as well as her moral 
faculties.” 





green hills, by a road through the woods. 
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pulsiveness—that imagination gets the better of 
judgment and reason—that their thoughts don’t 
strike down and root themselves in the soil. They 
are efflorescent and bloomy, but even the flowers are 
without stamens, and are redolent of perfumes which 
weaken and elate, instead of strengthening and sat- 
isfying the mind.” 

‘ How remarkably terse and lucid. I wish your 
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Clara now entered with her workbox in her hand, 
and Cyril rose and turned the gas. 

** How very industrious you are,” said Zelva. 
you really like to sew?” 

“ Yes; I’ve always liked to, ever since I can re- 
member. It is no newly-acquired taste.” 

“Do you ever embroider?” 

“ Yes—but I prefer plain sewing.” 

**T used to embroider a little myself. When I wag 
first married, I began a pair of slippers for Robert, 
but they’re not done yet, and I suspect never will be 
by me. Ah, here is something I didn’t notice before. 
What is it?” 

“A magazine,” replied Clara. 

“TI never subscribed for it,” said Cyril, “‘ but some 
unknown friend has been so kind as to send it to my 
wife.” 

“On account of the fashion-plates and diagrams, I 
suppose,” remarked Zelva. ‘“ Only see—the leaves 
are still uncut. How little curiosity you have, cousin 
Clara.” 

“TI was so busy, I couldn’t cut them. 
now, if you will allow me.” 

‘* No, let me,” said Cyril. 

“Well, don’t stop to cut only a few of the first 
leaves. I can’t wait for you to do any more, for I 
perceive that that delightful story commenced in the 
July number, is continued in this. Have you read 
the first chapters, Cyril?” 

“Yes.” 

“‘ Well, you liked them, I know. For my part, I 
was charmed—fascinated.” 

“T don’t know that I could say that of myself, but 
I was well pleased, and my attention was thoroughly 
enlisted. There was a substratum of good sense un- 
derlying t so delicate and beautiful, as to 
give me the strange sensation that they were about 
to break into power. The mind of him who wrote it 


“Do 


I will do it 





“ Yes—satisfactory in one sense, unsatisfactory in 
another. I do so hate serials. Just as one’s curiosity 
is excited to the highest pitch, the story breaks off, 
and you have to remain in suspense a whole month, 
or at best a week.” 

** You must cultivate the virtue of patience. Now 
T like to have something pleasant to look forward to, 
if it’s nothing more than a good story.” 

**Do you remain firm in the opinion that what I’ve 
been reading was written by one of your own sex?” 
“I do; or rather, if I entertained a doubt on the 
subject, that doubt is now removed.” 

“And I can say the same of my opinion. I am 
convinced that it was written by a woman.” 
“Clara,” said Cyril,” should we make you our um- 
pire, would you settle the question in cousin Zelva’s 
favor, or in mine?” 

“In hers.” 

“Your answer is very prompt and decided. Hadn’t 
you better take time to re-consider the question?” 

“That will be unnecessary. I have reasons for what 
I said, which cannot be changed.” 

“Then let us hear them. That will be nothing 
more than fair.”’ 

Whether Clara would have consented to give them 
or not, cannot now be told, as, before there was time 
fur her to reply, the door-bell rang, and the next 
minute a gentleman was ushered into the room. 
Clara started at sight of him, and her cheeks grew 
crimson. Then, as if impelled by some invisible 
power—for she was not conscious of what she did— 
she rose and advanced a few steps towards him, 

** Mrs. Inglis,” said he, stepping forward to meet 
her, “I wish you joy—joy of your success! I seldom 
if ever knew anything equal to it.” 

This was said with a briskness—a kind of off-hand, 
joyous abandon, which, at the same time, seemed to 
indicate the promptitude and alertness of the man of 





must be well cultivated, keenly alive to the beautiful, 
and have a quick sense of what constitutes true 
humanity.” 

‘* T perceive that you think a man wrote it,” said 
Zelva. 

“T do.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because it is pervaded and held together by such 
strong, firm threads of common sense, and we recog- 
nize so fully the calm, yet the free pulsing of the deep 
under - currents of thought, which, like hidden 
springs, give health, vigor and freshness to the 
surface. Women don’t think like that.” 

Clara Inglis looked up quickly from her work, as if 
she intended to speak. If she did, she as quickly al- 
tered her mind. But Cyril, who noticed the look, 
said: 

“ What is it, Clara?” 

“ O, nothing of consequence. I will, however, ask 
you, cousin Zelva (you will both of you excuse me for 
breaking in on your conversation), ‘‘ whether I had 
better make a broad or narrow hem to this pillow- 
case ?”? : 

* You are very excusable, as far as I am concern- 
ed,” said Zelva. ‘A fine linen pillow-case, is it not?” 

“ Yes.” 

“‘ Well, then—the hem should be broad. I derive 
my information from my seamstress, and I believe 
she is good authority. Is that all you wish to know?” 

« All—and I’m much obliged.” 

As Zelva turned to Cyril, the peculiar curve of her 
scarlet lips showed that “ adeal of scorn,” and bitter, 
unspoken sarcasm was concealed behind-them. 

“ You remarked just now,” said she, “‘ that women 
don’t write like the story in that magazine. Now, 
Cyril, I wish you to tell me how they do write.” 


*‘T will tell you what a friend of mine says about 
He thinks that their style betrays too much im- 


friend was here, and I would thank him with my best 
courtesy. Do you endorse his opinion?” 

“No, 1 do not fully. At any rate, there may be 
exceptions.” 

“‘Tam glad to hear you sayso, And now mark 
me: If ever the author of the story we’ve been 
speaking of comes to light, we shall find it’s a wo- 
man. But I see that the leaves of the magazine are 
cut, and partly to strengthen my own opinion, and 
partly to convince you, I will read aloud what there 
is of itin this number. Or willit be disagreeable to 
you, cousin Clara?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“If you care to hear stories, I will give a brief 
synopsis of the first chapters.” 

“Thank you—but don’t trouble yourself,” replied 
Clara. 

Zelva March was a good reader, and Clara, it must 
be confessed, listened to the story, written by herself, 
with no little pleasure, and some pride. Occasionally, 
Zelva would stop and make a few remarks on what 
she had been reading, at the same time casting sig- 
nificant glances at Clara, which seemed to say, 
* How stolid she is!” But the heightened bloom of 
her cheeks, Zelva did not know how to interpret, and 
her eyes being bent on her work, she could not see 
how bright and luminous they were. 

“Isn't it splendid, Cyril?” said Zelva, looking up 
when she had finished reading the three chapters 
contained in the magazine. 

“It is very well written. On the whole, quite 


busi , the hiny overflowings of a warm and 
generous heart, and the vigor and sparkle of a mer- 
curial temperament. 

“You seem alittle nonplussed, Mrs. Inglis,” said 
he, when he had had time to observe her, ‘‘as if you 
didn’t expect me.” 

“I didn’t expect you.” 

“Then you didn’t receive my note?” 

“ No.” 

“It’s no wonder, then. Thursday, I believe, was 
the day we agreed upon to meet?” 

“Tt was.” 

At this, the words ‘‘ shameless—barefaced,”” were 
imperfectly articulated by a pair of pouting, scarlet 
lips, but if the stranger overheard them, he did not 
apply them in the way they were intended. 

“Well,” said the stranger, ‘the reason of my an- 
ticipating the time, was this: Having a little business 
a short distance from here, I concluded, when I ar- 
rived at the depot, to ride round this way, and save 
you the trouble of coming to the city. This is Mr. 
Inglis, I presume?” And he turned sharply round 
towards Cyril, who had risen, and stood regarding 
him and Clara with an air which he intended to be 
very cool, dignified and indignant, though instead, 
notwithstanding his natural suavity, he looked ex- 

ly stiff, erated, and red in the face. 

“‘ This is Mr. Inglis, I presume?” to go back to the 
question asked by the stranger. 

“ Yes,” replied Clara; and she formally introduced 
the gentleman to her husband by the name of Wins- 
ton, who either did not, or would not, notice his re- 
served, distant manner. 

On the contrary, he seized Cyril’s reluctant hand, 
shook it heartily, saying, as he did so: 

“JT congratulate you, my dear sir. It has gone far 
enough now, to show that it will prove a complete 
success. Nothing in that line has taken so well for 
years.” 

“ Excuse me, sir, but I don’t understand what you 
mean. What is it that’s gone far enough?” 

“Why, the story, to be sure.” 

“The story?” 

“Certainly. I believe I spoke plainly, and to the 
point. But there’s the magazine, I see. Read the 
paragraph on the last page, if you’ve not already done 
so. That will set you right. It’s no puff—no exag- 
geration—nothing more nor Jess than the plain, un- 
varnished truth. In short, it is a true expression of 
public opmion, as far as the reading community is 
concerned.” 

But Inglis, who looked as if he disdained to be set 
right, did not choose to read the paragraph. Zelva, 
in accordance with the received opinion relative to 
her sex having more curiosity, read it aloud. 

“When I repeat what I’ve said, and tell you that 
what the lady has just read is nothing more than 
the simple truth, you must admit that the story is 
successful,” said Mr. Winston. 

“ And if Ido admit it, 1 can see no reason why 
either my wife or I should be particularly interested 
about it.” 

“«7 must say that you are strangely apathetic. Now 
—not even excepting my partner and myself—you 
have more reason to be interested than any one. It 
is true that we shall be well paid—very well paid. 
So will Mrs. Inglis. More than that—she will estab- 
lish her literary reputation.” 

‘Well, if Mrs. Inglis knows what you mean, it is 
more than I know.” 

‘Is it possible that you didn’t know that she wrote 
the story in question?” 

‘It certainly is, nor do 1 believe it now. You are 
under the influence of some strange hallucination.” 

“Let the lady, herself, decide the question. Mrs. 
Inglis, did you or did you not write this story?” 

“¥ dia.” 








satisfactory.” 





“ Merely this—that by devoting the leisure to writ- 
ing, which otherwise would have hung heavily on 
my hands, I have put it in your power to gratify the 
wish you expressed some time since to purchase the 
place called Elm Grove.” 

‘‘ Why didn’t you tell me about it?” 

“Because I found that you were so prejudiced 
against what you termed a bas bleu, that I was afraid 
that you would imagine, even if it were not so, that 
everything in the domestic establishment would 
‘ gangawry,’ as the song says, were it known to you 
that the mistress of the family sometimes ventured 
to exchange the dishcloth for the pen—in other words, 
was a real bas bleu.” 

“You had no suspicion that your wife was entitled 
to that character?” said Mr. Winston. 

“TI confess that I had not.” 

“And yet, I dare say, that you have been all the 
while a perfect martyr to her neglect of little house- 
wifely economies, in the shape of buttonless garments 
of various descriptions, undarned hose, collars with- 
out strings, to say nothing of overdone beef, under- 
done poultry, muddy coffee and heavy bread, together 
with other things too n to tion, which 
hold so conspicuous a place in the list ‘of ills that 
flesh is heir to,’ whenever a woman who is at the 
head of the domestic establishment ventures to use 
her brains, while resting her limbs.” 

“1 must still answer in the negative. There have 
been no screws loose—no wheels that have ceased to 
run for lack of oil.” Then, turning to his cousin, 
Cyrik said, ‘‘ Zelva, it has been proved much sooner 
than either of us expected, that your opinion was 
right, and mine wrong.” 

But it was proved in a way so contrary to her 
wishes, or expectations, that she would have pre- 
ferred to have it remain undecided. She knew that 
the evil influence, which she had so insidiously began 
to exert over the mind of Cyril Inglis was at an end, 
and she was completely humbled and crest-fallen. 
“Didn’t 1 hear you say that Mr. Inglis would like 
to purchase the place called Elm Grove?” said Mr. 
Winston, addressing Clara. 

“ Yes, he said, not many months ago, that he should 
like it.” 

“ And how is it with you?” 

“I know of no place I should like so well,” replied 
Clara. 

“Well,” said Mr. Winston, “ the owner is a friend 
of mine, and he has talked with me about selling the 
place, so I know his price. Here is what will pur- 
chase it, and something more.” 

“Then there’s more than you agreed to give me.” 
“Well, if there is, you needn’t complain, till you 
find that I complain of the large number of names 
added to my subscription list,on account of your 
story. Nota word of thanks, please. I’m willing to 
take all that can be said in that way for granted.” 
Then turning to Inglis he said: 

“The first train of cars leaves before sunrise, I 
believe.” 

“It does but you will remain with us to-night?” 
“Thank you, but I prefer to ride the mile between 
here and the depot to-night, rather than in the 
morning. You may, however, expect Mrs. Winston 
and myself to spend the day with you, when you are 
well settled at Elm Grove.” And before there was 
time to reply, he bid them gvod-night and left the 
house. 

As for Mrs. Zelva March, she began to feel that she 
ought to visit some of her relations who lived in an 
adjoining town; so with many compliments to cousin 
Cyril on account of being blessed with so good a wife, 
and to cousin Clara for proving herself worthy of so 
estimable a husband, she took her departure the fol- 
lowing day, without either experiencing or inspiring 
regret at being obliged to shorten her visit, out of 
consideration to those old-fashioned relations, “who 
were so apt to feel themselves slighted.” 

We will only add that the next anniversary of our 
time-honored Thanksgiving Day was kept by Mr. 
and Mrs. Inglis at “* Elm Grove,” and that the festival 
was enlivened by the presence of a small party of 
valued friends, pre-eminent among whom, were Mr. 
and Mrs. Winston. 





ART OF POPULAR TEACHING. 

Bulwer, in his England and the English, hits off the 
literary charlatans most aptly. We give the passage: 

“At present a popular instructor is very much like 
a master in Italian, who has thriven prodigiously 
upon a new experiment on his pupils. J—— was a 
clever fellow, and full of knowledge which nobody 
wanted to know. After seeing him in rags for some 
years, I met him the other day most sprucely attired, 
and with the complacent and sanguine air of a pros- 
perous gentleman. 

‘«*T am glad to see, my dear sir,’ said I, ‘ that the 
world wags well with you.’ 

«Tt does.’ 

**‘¢ Doubtless your books sell famously ?’ 

“*Bah, no bookseller will buy them. No sir, I 
have hit upon a better metier than that of writing 
books; I am giving lessons in Italian.’ 

*“ ‘Italian! why, I thought when I last saw you, 
that you told me Italian was the very language you 
knew nothing about.’ 

*** Nor did I, sir; but as soon as I had procured 
scholars, I began to teach myself. I bought a dic- 
tionary. I learned that lesson in the morning which 
Itaught my pupils at noon. I fuund I was more 
familiar and explanatory, thus fresh from knowing 
little, than if I had been confused and over-deep by 
knowing much. Lama most popular teacher, sir; 
and my whole art consists in being always just one 








“Clara, what am I to think?” said Cyril Inglis. 
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“LOVE IN A LIFE.” 


BY FREDERIC HOWE MARION, ° 
“I'll throw my rein on my charger's neck, 
For whither he goeth my path shall lie, 
And which he may travel full little I reck, 
The way to love or the way to die! 
Forward, then, forward, my gallant, old steed, 
The moor it is wide, and the dark shades lower. 
Should'st bear me to death, then fame is my meed, 
But carry me rather to lady’s bower."' 


Joun ROGERS closed the book. Charlie Bertram 
looked around with a quick smile. 

“John, you read that as though you meantit,” said 
he. 

“Well, I do mean it.” 

There was a moment’s silence. The two young 
men were lying upon the grass, under the pines of 
Concord woods. Bertram lay on his breast, in a po- 
sition of utter abandon, his chin in his hands, his feet 
in the air, and his sunny blue eyes had been fixed 
upon Walden Pond, gleaming through the trees, 
until Rogers broke the silence by reading aloud, then 
pausing in a stillness broken only by the murmur of 
the green pines above them; whereupon Charlie 
rolled over, with his face to the branches above, and 
his arms and legs lying around loose. 

“Tm glad I’m not a melancholy chap like you, 
Jack,” said he, with a long sigh of exquisite gratifi- 
cation. “ Why don’t you enjoy yourself, now that 
you’ve got a chance? I think it’s jolly here. Pitch 
that stupid book into the pond, and stretch out here.” 
This was said as in a parenthesis, and noways affect- 
ed the conversation. 

“Yes, Imean it,” said Rogers, leaning back against 
the bole of a pine, his hands clasped around his knee, 
and his head thrown back against the tree. “I think 
I’ve got to just that place in my life where I want to 
drop the reins, and go on in an aimless way, until I 
come to something—be it love or death.” 

“Why don’t you, then?” asked the practical 
Charlie, chewing checkerberry leaves, and trying to 
dislodge with the toe of his boot a cluster of acorns 
from a scrub oak. 

But Rogers was silent again. After varicus pleas- 
urable rollings, Charlie lay still, his head on his arm, 
his cars filled with the restless sound of the boughs and 
the flowing of the water past the bank, his heart full 
of the luxurious dreaming sensations of youth. How 
it would have saddened him, if hecould possibly have 
comprehended how Rogers was feeling! Hearts at 
twenty are so different from hearts at thirty! 

Rogers sat utterly still. The waving of the green 
boughs, the balsamic scent of the trees, the rippling 
sound of the water, were nothing to him in detail; 
but the combination brought his mood, or rather led 
him to the expression of his feelings. While Charlie 
was full of an exquisite hope, he was full of an ex- 
quisite sadness. 

Suddenly the frightened scream of a child broke 
upon the separate trances of the young men. Each 
started up as the screams were violently repeated, 
and Rogers instantly rushed down the bank. 

As he broke through the boughs, a scene revealed 
itself in the sunshine. A horse and carriage was 
upon the road, and the horse, either frightened or 
contrary, was backing the carriage towards the de- 
clivity at the side. A young lady held the reins, but 
ineffettually, and a little girl beside her was scream- 
ing with terror lest they should all be precipitated 
into the water. 

Both the young men sprang hastily forward, and 
Rogers gained the horse’s head just in time to pre- 
vent the carriage from crashing down the bank. As 
he drew the animal into place, he said: 

“A narrow escape. Was the horse frightened?” 
and for the first time looked into the lady’s face. It 
was deadly pale, and she was trembling violently. 
She had dropped the reins through sheer weakness of 
fright, though she had not uttered a cry of alarm. 

“Aunt Ally is frightened—she is faint; she has been 
ill,” said the child, appealingly. ‘‘She canno. drive 
now; wont you take us home?” 

“May I be allowed?” asked Rogers, instantly, of 
the young lady. 

“If you will be so kind. It is but a little way,” 
she answered. ‘ This is the first time that I have 
driven out alone since a very severe illness, and the 
fright has taken my strength away.” 

So Rogers jumped into the carryall, and drove 
away through the green woods beside the loveliest 
pair of eyes he had ever seen. 





A year later, a pair of pleasure-seekers sat in the 
green shadows of Concord woods, upon the banks of 
Walden. It was John Rogers and Ally Edlenton; 
and ah, how sweet the solitude was!—for love had 
come into two lives. 

But, a dozen miles distant, Charlie Bertram, dis- 
graced, haggard, despairing, was shut up in a dark 
room, where he lay, moaning over the crime which 
had wrecked his hopeful youth. But through all his 
sorrow and despair, there came to him, like a vision, 
that day upon which he had lain with John Rogers 
in Concord’s green woods, and out of it he drew an 
inspiration for a better life. Seeking such place, 
he gained strength for his future years; but he neve. 
married, he never found love; while the friend who 
| had craved it without hope, lived out his days blest 
by it. So ran the current of two lives, now long over. 





Always take care to reform those errors in yourself 





lesson in advance of my scholars.’ ” 








you blame severely in others. 
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HEARTHSTONE TALES. 


BY CHARLES Ct ERFIELD, 





INTRODUCTION, 

I KNOW that out of the depths of the mind 
especially out of that fathomless gulf, the im: 
tion—must come the tales to instruct and amu 
Such ever has been, and such ever will be, th: 
It is, as if many strata of rock lay over the ¥ 
beneath, and here and there a bold adventurer 
a well, and gathered the flowing petroleum as it 
to the surface, for the illumination of the million 

Yet almost every household in the land ha 
history or its traditions; some grains of truth u 
neath a tale of daring, of suffering, or of love. 
tales are told by some old occupant of the chin 
corner, in the quiet of evening—told after som 
gree of confidence has been established wit! 
family; around a cheerful tire in the grate, 
summer twilight on the airy verandah. The 
often great interest attaching to these simple t: 
an interest brightened by the fact that the 
themselves are magnified by the narrator, so 
establish a reputation for something remarkabk 

I have spent the leisure of several years of m 
in collecting tales of this description, and now 
pose to give them to the public as they were giv 
me. It would be quite as much of a prexsumpti. 
claim literal truth for all of them, as to claim it, « 
fur the avowed works of fiction. Many of ther 
doubt, are in nearly all essential particulars, e1 
lished by the fertile fancy of the narrators, |! 
only vouch for my own part of the work. I reta 
all cases the substance of the original—giving |’ 
substantially as given tome. The language is » 
but the matter is not: 


close matter to make the “two ends meet.” J 
no thought of laying up money; I only sough 
live. We were ten miles from our nearest neigh. 
tifteen miles from the post-office, and at least t 
miles from any flouring-mill whatever. There \ 
many dark days in the summer of 1860, many «. 
when it seemed impossible to persevere in my 
dertaking; but I had invested my all here, I 
moved my family and farming utensils at great 
pense; and, to speak truth, I had not the mean 
returning to my old home in the east. I theret 
by a kind of necessity, persevered through pove 
sickness, cold and heat, until in October, 1862, I fou. 
myself becoming the master of the situation, an. 
a fuir way to live again. 1 had then six little « 
dren, the eldest being twelve years old, and a gir! 
It was perhaps as late as eight o’clock in the ev 
ing—a dark threatening evening—when a horsen 
rode up to the door in great haste, and desired a‘ 
moments’ conversation with me in private. He \ 
strong as Hercules, heavy, broad-chested, with an 
as black as night, and # beard that had grown 
random for the last ten years. He was a fair spx 
men of the rough hunters of the West, who not o 
go to the verge of civilization, but who actus 
spend most of their days fur beyond its outer lim 
There was something in the nervousness of his m: 
ner, and the flashing of his dark eye, that start’ 
me. He had been at my cabin before, and was 
therefure altogether a stranger. It was not the 1 
of his presence that startled me, but a certain ai: 
concern and vengeance. He wus known as ‘I: 
Clifford. 

** Come, in all haste—come with me, Jones!” w 
his first salutation, spoken in a whisper, as soon 
we were too far from the door of the cabin to 
heard by its inmates. 

“What does this mean, Tom? you frighten mi 
said I. 

“The Indians! It means those cursed Indians.” 
“The Indians!” I exclaimed. I had been in 
tremor of fear fur a month, and now to my excit 
mind, all the dread horrors were at hand, Such w 
the picture drawn by my imagination. 

“Quick, quick! Get your rifle and ride your fas 
est horse. Be cautious though, lest you rouse t! 
fears of your family. Let them remain in ignoran 
since they are not immediately threatened.” 

My oldest child was sick in her chamber—too si 
to be nroved. 1 felt sure Clifford was aware of tl 
and that it was the real reason for his not couns: 
ling flight at once. 

“*Gregt heavens!” I exclaimed involuntarily, 
the real situation burst upon me, “ the Indians up 
us, and my family powerless to flee!” 

“No, Jones,” said Clifford, still speaking scar: 
above a whisper; “they are not upon us as yet, b 
they-are killing and burning in the south settleme: 
I have come in all haste, giving the warning as 
came. We are last, and shall have the journey ' 
the rendezvous alone. We will keep between t) 


Indians and your family. There is uo time to lot 
Come.” 


& 
e, 
A NIGHT OF SUFFERING. 
[RELATED BY A MINNESOTA PIONEER.] 

I built this cabin in 1860. The whole wor 
“living on a western prairie was new to me t 
and I found immense difficulty in getting my 
enclosed, my house, @ reasonable good shelter { 
the elements, and my ploughing in the spring, .. 
reaping in the fall, done in season, and sufficie 
welldone to afford my family sustenance. It w. 


For 4 moment I was confused with conflicti: 
thoughts—there was a desire to go, and a desire 

stay. I remembered the helpless condition of m 
family, and could hardly decide what course to pur 
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HEARTHSTONE TALES. 


BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I KNOW that out of the depths of the mind—more 
especially out of that fathomless gulf, the imagina- 
tion—must come the tales to instruct and amuse us. 
Such ever has been, and such ever will be, the case. 
It is, as if many strata of rock lay over the wealth 
beneath, and here and there a bold adventurer sunk 
a well, and gathered the flowing petroleum as it rose 
to the surface, for the illumination of the million. 

Yet almost every household in the land has its 
history or its traditions; some grains of truth under- 
neath a tale of daring, of suffering, or of love. These 
tales are told by some old occupant of the chimney- 
corner, in the quiet of evening—told after some de- 
gree of confidence has been established with the 
family; around a cheerful fire in the grate, or in 
summer twilight on the airy verandah. There is 
often great interest attaching to these simple tales— 
an interest brightened by the fact that the tales 
themselves are magnified by the narrator, so as to 
establish a reputation fur something remarkable. 

I have spent the leisure of several years of my life 
in collecting tales of this description, and now pro- 
pose to give them to the public as they were given to 
me. It would be quite as much of a presumption to 
claim literal truth for all of them, as to claim it, even, 
fur the avowed works of fiction. Many of them, no 
doubt, are in nearly all essential particulars, embel- 
lished by the fertile fancy of the narrators. I can 
only vouch for my own part of the work. I retain in 
all cases the substance of the original—giving them 
substantially as given tome. The language is mine, 
but the matter is not: 


A NIGHT OF SUFFERING. 


[RELATED BY A MINNESOTA PIONEER.] 

I built this cabin in 1860. The whole work of 
“ living ’ on a western prairie was new to me then, 
and I found immense difficulty in getting my land 
enclosed, my house, @ reasonable good shelter from 
the elements, and my ploughing in the spring, and 
reaping in the fall, done in season, and sufficiently 
welldone to afford my family sustenance. It wasa 
close matter to make the “twoends meet.” I had 
no thought of laying up money; I only sought to 
live. We were ten miles from our nearest neighbor, 
tifteen miles from the post-office, and at least forty 
miles from any flouring-mill whatever. There were 
many dark days in the summer of 1860, many days 
when it seemed impossible to persevere in my un- 
dertaking; but I had invested my all here, I had 
moved my family and farming utensils at great ex- 
pense; and, to speak truth, I had not the means of 
returning to my old home in the east. I therefore, 
by a kind of necessity, persevered through poverty, 
sickness, cold and heat, until in October, 1862, I found 
myself becoming the master of the situation, and in 
a fair way to live again. 1 had then six littie chil- 
dren, the eldest being twelve years old, and a girl. 

It was perhaps as late as eight o’clock in the even- 
ing—a dark threatening evening—when a horseman 
rode up to the door in great haste, and desired afew 
moments’ conversation with me in private. He was 
strong as Hercules, heavy, broad-chested, with an eye 
as black as night, and a beard that had grown at 
random for the last ten years. He was a fair speci- 
men of the rough hunters of the West, who not only 
go to the verge of civilization, but who actually 
spend most of their days far beyond its outer limits. 
There was something in the nervousness of his man- 
ner, and the flashing of his dark eye, that startled 
me. He had been at my cabin before, and was not 
therefure altogether astranger. It was not the fact 
of his presence that startled me, but a certain air ot 
concern and vengeance. He was known as Tom 
Clifford. 

“Come, in all haste—come with me, Jones!” was 
his first salutation, spoken in a whisper, as soon as 
we were too far from the door of the cabin to be 
heard by its inmates. 

“What does this mean, Tom? you frighten me!” 
said I. 

“The Indians! It means those cursed Indians.” 

“The Indians!” I exclaimed. I had been in a 
tremor of fear for a month, and now to my excited 
mind, all the dread horrors were at hand. Such was 
the picture drawn by my imagination. 

“Quick, quick! Get your rifle and ride your fast- 
est horse. Be cautious though, lest you rouse the 
fears of your family. Let them remain in ignorance 
since they are not immediately threatened.” 

My oldest child was sick in her chamber—too sick 
to be nroved. I felt sure Clifford was aware of this, 
and that it was the real reason for his not counsel- 
ling flight at once. 

‘“*Great heavens!” I exclaimed involuntarily, as 
the real situation burst upon me, “ the Indians upon 
us, and my family powerless to flee!” 

“No, Jones,” said Clifford, still speaking scarce 
above a whisper; ‘they are not upon us as yet, but 
they-are killing and burning in the south settlement. 
Ihave come in all haste, giving the warning as I 
came. We are last, and shall have the journey to 
the rendezvous alone. We will keep between the 
Indians and your family. There is no time to lose. 
Come.” 

For a moment I was confused with conflicting 
thoughts—there was a desire to go, and a desire to 
stay. I remembered the helpless condition of my 


sue. To leave six little ones, in a house exposed to 
the cruelty of the savages, with only their mother for 
a protector, was more tormenting than I can ex- 
press. But the exigency was upon me; we would 
keep between the Indians and the house, as Clifford 
said—and with rapid thinking, though with no very 
clearly defined ideas, I reached a decision. How I 
obtained my rifle, my knife, my horse—all that I had 
in the line of warfare, without raising the fears of 
Mrs. Jones, I know not. Ionly know that she asked 
no questions—though her thoughts I cannot answer 
for. 
help whoever might need our help. 

We had ridden perhaps an hour, it might have 
been more, or less, but we were fifteen miles from 
home as [ have since learned, when, a8 we emerged 
from a belt of timber, on the verge of a broad prairie, 
a dim light was seen obliquely to our right, and not 
more than half a mile distant. We stopped sud- 
denly, moved by a common impulse. In an incredi- 
bly short space of time, the whole roof of a settler’s 
log house was in a bright blaze. Dark masses of 
clouds were in the heavens, and in brilliant and 
supernatural contrast, the red blaze, mad by the 
wind, of'a burning house. 

The prairie was light as day for miles around us, 
and to our left stretched the belt of timber through 
which we had just passed. There was something 
appalling in the appearance, where the light met the 
darkness. There seemed to be no blending, no 
gradual illumination further and further into the 
distance, but solid walls of blackness appeared to 
stand up before us, resting upon the ground, and 
reaching to the sky. 

Yet no noise was to be heard, save the crackling of 
the flames, and not a living object was to be seen. 
It was an illuminated, unpeopled silence. We stood 
for some moments chained by surprise and astonish- 
ment; yet all remained the same, save the greater 
brilliancy of the flame. Clifford was the first to speak. 

* Jones,” said he, coming very close to me, and 
speaking in the same guarded manner he had ob- 
served at my own door an hour before, “it is very 
strange we do not hear the red devils. That fire is 
their work, believe me, for it was only the afternoon 
of to-day, that I saw the owner leave with his family, 
in obedience to my warning. It is not possible that 
the treacherous rascals should have got beyond 
hearing so soon after firing the house. It had only 
begun to burn when we saw the light.” 

“ But what shall we do, Tom?” I said, my mind 
reverting by instinct to my own defenceless ones. 
“In Heaven’s name let us return with all speed.” 


“Return! We should be followed by the very 
devils we are anxious to keep at a distance.” 

“Yes, return with all speed,” I said, hastily; home 
thoughts still being predominant, and wheeling my 
horse as I spoke. 

“ Hark! hark!” 

The sound of human voices was certainly borne to 
us upon the wind. The darknessin the heavens had 
deepened with the advancing night, and now came 
rapid flashes of lightning, and deafening peals of 
thunder. We stood in a trance of awful suspense 
for the space of a minute; no minute of my life has 
borne any comparison to that. With the moral cer- 
tainty that the Indians were in the belt of timber 
through which we had just passed—with the tall 
grass of the prairie waving in the bright light of the 
burning building, the storm above and the walls of 
darkness round us, we stvod like doomed men, while 
the judgment-day seemed breaking. The silence 
was broken, and the suspense ended, by the discharge 
of fire-arms, and the falling of our horses. 

“Down, down,” said Clifford, putting himself at 
the same time in the position he wished me to take. 
‘Make a breastwork of your horse, and use your 
rifle like a man.” 

For the moment, all thoughts vanished from my 
mind but the single one of personal safety. 

“ They mean to get us alive,” said Clifford, with 
perfect coolness, ‘‘ or they would have hit us instead 
of the horses. See! steady now! Are you ready? 
Fire!” 

Both of us fired in nearly the same instant, and 
two of the brawny multitude that came from the 
timber fell dead. The others came on witha yell. 
How many I could not even conjecture, for both 
Clifford and myself started off at a bound, when we 
saw that our only chance lay in flight. We struck 
out upon the open prairie toward the wall of dark- 
ness, Which appeared to be two miles away. Indeed 
we had no choice, but to make the best speed possi- 
ble over the brightly illumined plain, directly in 
face of the savages. 

We had perhaps ten rods the start of our pursuers, 
and were constantly in a light as bright as day. 
They could at any moment have shot us down like 
dogs, but so certain were they of their prey, that they 
came on to secure us as prisoners, 

During the time which I had spent on the frontier, 
I had travelled much on foot, and acquired thereby 
considerable facility in running, and Tom Clifford, 
as a matter of course, was as swift of footas a hunter 
should be. For the first half mile we retained our 
empty rifles, and held our own against the Indians. 
We had neither gained nor lost te any perceptible 
extent. 

It was a race for life; otherwise I should have 
found myself sinking under the constant strain. put 
upon my powers. I had fallen in the rear of Clifford 
at least two rods as it was, though it was evident to 
me that he failed to exert his whvle strength, lest he 
should outstrip me altogether. 

“Drop the rifle,” said he; “throw away every- 





family, and could hardly decide what course to pur- 





And we were away upon the wild prairies, to | 


In the excitement of the moment, I obeyed as un- 
thinkingly as though he were my father, and I buta 
child. I dropped the rifle, and darted forward, with 
all the strength I had, thrown into one mighty effort. 

For half a mile further we held on our way, I 
being able now to keep well up with my companion. 
The grass was rank and high, and some portion of 
the ground soft and wet. My feet were wet, and the 
perspiration was rolling in great drops down my 
turehead. Yet it became evident we were gaining 
rather than losing. The stronger motive was with 
us, and it now appeared to be having its effect. We 
held on more bravely than our pursuers, and I could 
fancy something cheerful in the countenance of 
Clitford, as he turned to me and again spoke: 

“We are gaining—courage now! Hold out for 
another half mile and we are safe.” 

The discharge of two rifles behind us, and the 
whistling of two bullets in close proximity to our 
heads, was the reply. It appeared that the Indians, 
rather than push the pursuit further, had deter- 
mined to shoot us down. There can be no doubt 
that they would have been completely successful, but 
for the rain which had commenced falling in a per- 
fect torrent a few minutes before. The burden of 
water had reached the burning house before reach- 
ing us, and the brightness of the light that shone 
on us was in consequence sensibly diminished. 

Other shots were fired a moment after, { do not 
doubt, though a startling peal of thunder made it 
uncertain, and in an inconceivably short space of 
time we found ourselves in a darkness as complete as 
ever enveloped a prairie. There was a moment of 
profound silence. We heard nothing of the crack- 
ling of the fire in the burning building, for we were 
now a mile away, and the flood had quenched its 
light, so far at least that no ray reached us. There 
was a roaring as of many waters—a bank of total 
darkness, aslight switching sound of the grass as we 
hurried through it, but nothing more. There were 


savage night. 


for me to hold out. I cast myself upon the ground, 
leaving the care of us both to faithful Tom Clifford. 


could not keep me up longer. The strain on my sys- 
tem had been_all I could endure, and I sunk from 
physical exhaustion. Wet, too, to the skin—with 
the water dripping from my garments—for the mo- 
ment I felt incapable of further effort, even for that 
greatest of boons, the salvation of my life. This, 
however, was but for amoment. Rest revived my 
powers with wonderful rapidity, and I looked anx- 
iously into the darkness, in the direction whence we 
had come. 

The storm had passed away as rapidly as it came 
on. The half hour which had intervened since we 
last saw the Indians, had carried it to the northward, 
and left only its intense darkness. We could see 
nothing of our pursuers—hear nothing. We could 
not even see the shrubbery by which we were sur- 
rounded. We sat in the midst of @ black silence. 
“Here now,” said Tom, in a whisper, ‘“‘ we have 
need of all our caution. We have a chance left yet. 
The lightning is over, and nothing can tell the red 
devils where to look for us, but noise.” 

Wecrept into a little hollow which Tom had dis- 
covered with his hands, and over which, fortunately, 
some wind had hurled atree. There was just room 
beneath it for us to place our weary bodies, and it 
was really quite a protection, though we were not 
sheltered by the top of the tree, but only by its body. 
We were glad to find even this barrier between us 
and our merciless foe. For many minutes not a word 
was spoken—minutes in which I dwelt incessantly 
upon the danger to which my family was even then 
exposed; and then speaking at low breath, [ said: 
“Clifford, the danger is past, they have left us. 
Let us return, for God’s sake, to my cabin.” 

The answer Tom gave with his fiagers, by a slight 
pressure upon my lips. Holding my feelingsin check, 
under the pressure of the danger which I now feared 
still surrounded us, I remained silent for a long 
period, 

“Tom Clifford,” I said again, in a strong whisper, 
“T can bear this no longer. IfI die for it, I must go 
to my children.” 

“Hush! hush! Speak no more for your life. 
ten!” Hespoke with the greatest caution. 

I was debating in my mind whether to protest, 
when a slight sound fell on my ears, like the noise 
from a man cautiously groping his way over the wet 
surface of the ground. Ihad never known what it 
was to listen till that moment! There was an ex- 
ertion in it, if not as exhausting, at least as real, as 
any I had made. My breathing seemed painfully 
distinct, and the slight sound which the wind made 
in going through the wet branches, was a positive 
relief. 

The object of our suspicions neared us, Evidently 
some one was searching the locality with all an In- 
dian’s caution, and all an Indian's hate. We could 
tell when he reached the fallen tree under which we 
were concealed, by the harsher sound which his 
clothing produced by coming in contact with the 
bark. Nearer and more distinct, tillI had well nigh 
sprang up, more than once, lest I should feel a say- 
age hand on my throat. But Tom’s fingers, which 


Lis- 





thing, and come on for your life.” 


had never been removed from my lips, gave a slight 


gaze. They had departed even more silently than 


free. It was a strange freedom 1 know very well, 
yet it was the best appreciated freedom that I have 
ever enjoyed. An hour past—two hours it may be 
and daylight broke. I found 1 was growing cold and 
numb, as 4 sense of security came, and I turned my 
head and whispered to Cliffurd: 


urge it? 
now that it is daylight?” 


trusting these bloudy devils, and I prefer remaining 
where I[ am, to running further risk.” 


pressure, and with this communication between him 
and myself, I managed to remain quiet. 

Lying very nearly upon my back—and looking up 
toward the sky from a position close beside the tree, 
I saw the dim outlines of two dusky warriors against 
the slightly breaking clouds in the heavens. They 
were motionless, evidently listening, and still as the 
grave. Both carried guns, as I could distinctly see, 
but whether either had knife ur tomahawk, I could 
not discern, I was spell-bound with fear, and but 
for the slight pressures by Cliffurd upon my lips, I 
should doubtless have betrayed our position by my 
indiscretion. : 

I was not conscious of moving my eyes from thess.. 
objects of my apprehension for a single moment, 
nor of closing them. I remember that I watched, 
silent and motionless, till it seemed as though hours 
must have run into the past, and the break of morn- 
ing be near. And at a certain period, I remember 
that I felt a sudden astonishment and a sudden joy 
—to find them gone. I looked at the same place on 
the body of the tree, but no human furms met my 


they came. 
The sense of relief I experienced was indeed inex- 


pressible, when I felt certain those bloody men had 
really gone, and we were once more in a measure 


“It is wicked to remain here longer. Why do you 
Do you think they will hunt here for us 


“T can’t say, Jones, but I can tell you there is nu 


“ What a narrow escape!” I whispered, still think- 



















indeed rapid flashes of lightning by which we were 
enabled to see that we were still pursued, but it was 
astrange journey we took through the storm that 


It might have been fifteen minutes, it might have 
been half'an hour, I cannot judge of the time, when 
we halted. We had reached a slightly rising piece 
of ground covered with scrub oaks. I was completely 
exhausted; not another moment did it seem possible 


Even the excitement of believing myself in danger 


ing of those savage men as they sat on the bole of 
the tree. 

‘‘ Narrow indeed, if it be an escape. But I suspect 
the rascals haven’t given us up as yet. Change your 
position a little if you like, but let nothing induce 
you to leave this spot till night comes again.” 

“Night! Twelve hours longer in this cramped 
position and these wet clothes! Impossible, Clitiord. 
I shall die.” 

**You will then have the proud satisfaction of 
knowing that you died with no help from the sav- 
ages,” said Clitford, with the utmost coolness. 

“Twelve hours! I cannot—” 

“There, say nomore,” he whispered, interrupting 
me. ‘ We have already ventured toomuch. Quiet, 
is the word.” 

I think I must in some way have got through 
another hour. It was an hour of suffering in more 
ways than one, physical and mental—cold, hungry, 
and the torment of our position; fear of death before . 
my eyes, and agonizing fears for my family. | 
I determined with all caution to raise my head. 
Clitford pressed me with his hand, but 1 moved ina 
manner which showed him I was determined to test 
the matter with my own eyes, whether we were really 
in the danger he apprehended. I sat bolt upright. 
The position brought my head slightly ahove the 
ground. I looked long and anxiously, but saw noth- 
ing of the fue. I saw, moreover, that we were not 
sheltered by any considerable forest, but were sur- 
rounded only by a scrub growth, with here and there 
a tree. Beyond was the prairie. I resumed my 
former position, and said, in the same cautious 
tone, “ Clifford, lam going home,” 

* Could you see nothing?” 

‘Nothing whatever of the Indians. They have 
gone. I can endure this no longer.” 

* Quiet then, and let me reconnoitre a little. I 
have seen more of those miserable devils than you, 
and may see one, where you saw a heap of leaves.” 
He sat upright, as I had done, and looked long 
and anxiously as | had done. Then putting his hand 
upon the body of the tree, raised himself to a leaning 
posture, supported by the tree itself. He had hardly 
accomplished this feat, when there was a sharp re- 
port in the morning stillness, and Tom Clifford fell 
back upon the ground, I sprang trom my copceal- 
ment, and with a supernatural power pressed through 
the undergrowth—fleeing I knew not whither. I 
had gone it may be twenty rods, when 1 heard a 
voice, ** Hist! hist! down, DowN, for your life.” 
Lhad just time to see a soldier in United States 
uniform, and dropped where I stood, A few shots 
were tired in quick succession, and I was safe. I 
never realized befure, how beautiful is the dress of a 
United States suldier. A detachwent of troops had 
arrived in season to save my life. There was asharp 
conflict, but it was short, and the Indians were com- 
pelled to surrender, 

On reaching Clifford, we found that he had re- 
ceived an ugly wound just above the knee—a wound 
which I rejoice to say, healed with time and care. 
I rejoive to say this, more than I can tell, because I 
had reason to know that under that rough exterior, 
beat 4 warm and faithful heart. I rejoice yet more, 
because if his life had been given there, it would have 
been a sacrilice to my indiscretion; and the wound, 
such as it was, was the penalty of wy impatience. 

On arriving home, I found my house still standing, 
and my family all safe, though on the journey home 
we passed the ashesof four like cabins, yet warm 
with the burning ruins. None of the flying settleis 
lad ventured to stop at my house, but had pressed 
on to places of greater safety. I have always felt that 
Providence led me through that terrible ordeal with 
a strong hand, and spared my little ones in mercy. 
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MY WATER-CRESS GIRL. 


Slowly and dim did daylight creep 

Through morning's mists and rain-drifts murk ; 
When, only half-refreshed by sleep, 

I roused myself for work. 


Ceaseless the hissing sleet beat down, 
The sky was all one dull, dense gray ; 

The leaden dawn that lapt the town 
Scarce seemed to herald day. 


My heart sank as I raised the blind, 
And saw without the misty rain, 

That, fiercely driven by the wind, 
Poured beating on the pane. 


Heart-sickened of the one long strife, 

As days, weeks, months, years slowly roll, 
I felt the weariness of life, 

That crushes out the soul. 


But while I nursed despairings sad, 

I heard a child's voice clear and sweet: 
And lo! a poor girl, humbly clad, 

Cried cresses in the street. 


She stepped with such a cheery air, 
Her eyes were such a peaceful blue, 
. That where its drops hung in her hair, 
The rain seemed only dew. 


She broke like sunshine through the mist, 
Bringing her own fresh gleam of day; 
E’en my despair could not resist 
The charm—and sank away. 


“A life of labor hers, but yet,”’ 
So said my heart, “ this girl can find 
Comfort in duties lowly-set— 
Strength in a simple mind. 


* As day still after day returns, 
Forth fares she—be it fine or rough; 
Though but a pittance all she earns, 
She's grateful; ‘tis enough! 


“A humble mind, contented, meek, 
Meets with a smile this hard world's frown; 
While spirits querulous and weak 
Lie ill at ease on down!"" 


Rebuked, abashed, I hung my head; 
But soon a sudden thought obeyed— 
“You in my verse shall live,"’ I said, 
“ Brave-hearted little maid!"’ 





+ 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY HUSBAND’S MISTAKE. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


UNDER a gray sky of soft, dripping rain the sea 
surged in long swells upon the lowshore. I, Ruth 
Russell, a little girl twelve years old, sat on the 
break-water, in the lee of a high rock, and dreamily 
watched the slow, rustling surges. 
In spite of the rain, there was a robin chanting 
among the acer trees of the russet marshes behind 
me. His trill and whistle never ceased all the time I 
sat there, and I remember wondering at the song, 
and thinking that the robin was the only animate 
thing in the place, and the place all the place in the 
world. In my half trance I felt no more alive than 
was the break-water of wood and stone I sat upon, 
or the rock, rough with barnacles, against which 1 
leaned. Not half so much so as the ocean, whose 
steady swell and retreat was like the throbbing of a 
great, slow-beating heart. 
The rain came down with a still monotony which 
was more subduing than utter stillness. I was chilly 
with the dampair, but not disagreeably so. I crouch- 
ed, huddled in a great shawl, in my covert,as still and 
satisfied, as if I had been a gray lichen that grew 
there. 
The feeling which I had was caused by the uncon- 
sciousness of body I felt. All that was physical of me 
seemed to be eyes and a faint beating of the heart. 
It was my fancy that the rocks and shore had as 
much sensation as that—had as much consciousness 
of self. But unmistakably my identity was there. I 
saw every rustling line of surf, every purple stone, 
every wash of seaweed which was swept up and left 
stranded on the sand. I felt every gust of damp air 
which swept my temples; heard every note of the 
wildly singing robin behind me. 
I do not know why I begin my story with this day 
—it was not an important one, only it was one ot the 
scenes which I remember of my twelfth year, when 
I lived with my sisters at Low Cove. I think it was 
that day that I looked out from my fumiliar retreat, 
as the rain ceased, to see a little figure which I knew 
to be my younger sister, Elizabeth, coming over the 
sands. I knew she was looking for me. 
“ Beth,” I called. 
She stopped, spied me, and came running, with 
some difficulty, over the heavy sands to where I was. 
“ Aren’t you wet, Ruthie?” she panted, climbing 
up the rocks and creeping under the shaw] with me. 
“Hannah sent me to find you, and she says come 
right home.” 


to do more. 


pression. 


Ruthie?” she asked, after a moment. 
“*T don’t know,” said L. 


Low Cove—that I may record those words of my 
sister—‘“‘ It drowns people.” 


Having executed her orders, Beth wasn’t the one 
She had not been commissioned to in- 
sist upon the fulfilment of the command, and had no 
personal desire that it should be obeyed. Soshe tac- 
itly tempted me to disobey by cuddling down beside 
me, and looking earnestly out at the sea with eyes 
colored like my own, but with a far different ex- 


“ Don’t the water make a dreadful lonesome noise, 


“What?” 

“The sea.” 

“ Yes.”” 

“TI don’t. It drowns people.” 

Ah, now I know why I go back to those old days at 


We spent a year there—Hannah, Beth and I—and 
then we came back to town, and Beth and I com- 
menced our first regular attendance at school. 





It was a private school, and it was not much over a 
year before Beth and I were at the head of it. Yet 
our modes of progression were very different. Beth 
had an active, comprehensive intellect which carried 
her triumphantly through all tasks. She understood 
what she learned and amassed facts with wonderful 
power and completeness, while I, in learning, actual- 
Ty remembered well only so much of my lesson as was 
the primary connection of the next. I anticipated, 
learned, dismissed: inations were a terror to 
me. When I had A li able prelimina- 
ries into a main result, I rested satisfied, and forgot 
processes; and the mechanical review of leading 
facts I abhorred. When I had once discovered a 
thing to be true, I had nothing more to do with the 
means by which I found it so; it was an intolerable 
bore to me to go back and detail processes; while 
Beth, more syst tically inclined, defined her posi- 
tions with utter ease, and would detail whys and 
wherefores a year after they were learned, with as 
much facility as when they were. freshly conned. 
Therefore, though she was two years younger than 
myself, we stood at exactly the same grade of scholar- 
ship, according to the criterion of our educators; and 
when Beth was sixteen we graduated with academic 
honors, upon the same day. 
Then we were at home. It was delightful to me to 
have got through—for, during the last year in the 
school-room, all that I learned had been anticipated 
by me. Any irrepressible inclination to get forward 
had always been checked—I was constantly being set 
back ‘‘ to learn more thoroughly,” as they said, while 
the repeated drilling taught me no more than I had 
obtained at the first glance. 
Now that I was at home, I was at liberty. I would 
satisfy my craving for knowledge in my own way; 
and the first day that was spent at Low Cove, where 
we went for the summer’s recreation, I sought out 
my retreat upon the break-water, and read Bettine 
through twice. Twice, because I never passed over 
what I did not comprehend, and the peculiarities of 
the book demanded of me a second reading, and 
received it. 
Having read Bettine, I read no more fora month, 
but walked the sands, and in my own way lived very 
fast. Suddenly I plunged, forthwith, into German 
literature, and was lost in an ideal world for the 
succeeding year. At the end of this time we were 
settled in the city, and my sister Hannah was forcing 
practical matters upon my attention. 
“You must choose something, Ruth. You know 
you have your living to earn. You finished your 
studies a year ago, and have had a year to recruit in. 
Beth has already gone to work, and you must decide!” 
“ Has Beth concluded to teach music, Hannah? 
Has she commenced to give those stolid little Jack- 
sons lessons?” 
“ Yes, she went this morning.” - 
I was late at breakfast I played with my teaspoon, 
and thought ruefully of Beth’s day. 
** How fagged she’ll be when she gets home,” said 
I. ‘It would drive me wild to teach notes to that 
lymphatic little Martha Jackson.” 
“ Ruth,” said Hannah, improving the opportunity 
for a general reprimand of my course for the last 
year, “you are too easily driven wild. Indeed, you 
are always wild when you are roused up to be any- 
thing. When not in a passion of vehemence, you are. 
perfectly indifferent and unimpressible. If you were 
worth fifty thousand dollars you might aftord to ex- 
ercise these moods; but as you are worth only a third 
of the roof you stand under, and have your bread to 
earn, you must endeavor to regulate yourself to 
practical uses. O, dear,” seeming to behold visionary 
an array of facts and contingencies I was unaware of, 
‘wont you try to do better, Ruthie? Idon’t know 
what will become of you, else, child!” 
“ Why, what have I done, Hannah?” I asked. 
“For instance you sit there, playing with your 
breakfast, and letting what I say about choosing 
some profession go in at one ear and out of the other.” 
“Why, no, Hannah; I hear you.” 
“ Yes, you hear me, but youdon’t take up the mat- 
ter as you ought. It’s for you to decide—not me. 
You don’t even say what you would like to be.” 
“ Because,” going, «8 Hannah had said, from indif- 
ference to veh i, a everything I can 
think of is so appallingly disagreeable. I can’t do 
work that I hate! I never was made to be a martyr, 
Hannah, my head is too broad. The only thing that 
I enjoy doing will not bring me money—and nothing 
that I have thought of yet can I endure!” 
“ But, Ruthie—” 














alone, I will find something, by-and-by.” 


always took me at cross purposes. 


work. 


“Something must be done, I know. And, Hannah, 
Ido think about this matter, and if you'll let me 


“ Well, dear, if you only will,” soothingly, for I was 
in an alarming state of irritation. Not with passion 
—I was hardly passionate—but somehow the world 
It was so dread- 


ful to have Hannah foree upon me the beginning of a 
matter of which I had nearly reached the end, and 
had as yet nothing to say. For not for one year, nor 
for two, but ever since I was a little girl, I had been 


To be sure it was time that something was accom- 

plished, and I was convinced of it, so I lay awake all 

that night in a state of profound meditation. The 

ground was thoroughly travelled, I had nothing to 

do but fortify myself to avow my determination and 

stand firm. I, Ruth Russell,the well educated daugh- 

ter of a deceased -lawyer, was going out to do house- 

I made my announcement at the breakfast- 

table. Here was an incredulous laugh from Beth, a 

wild glance from Hannah. 

“I know it’s strange,” I went on, “ but ’mstrange. 

I’m not like other girls—I haven’t their tastes and 
ambitions. Work of some kind 1 must do—then let 
it be the simplest, healthiest, and most mechanical— 
for I'll make no compromise with the disagreeable 
fact of labor. Labor 1 hate, any way; I’d read and 
dream all my life if I could; but as I can’t, I wont 
dally with governess-ships and the whole list of gen- 
teel employment for which I am fitted neither in 
mind nor body. I should be worn to rags, body and 
nerves, in a year, teaching children. Housework 
wont hurt me.” 

“But you don’t know anything about it,” said 
Beth. 

“More than you think. I can learn the rest, and 
in doing it Ido no sacrilege to myself. I will have 
my mind to myself; it shall not be dragged into any 
mechanical routine, and outraged as it always has 
been. Meanwhile I’ll not be accused of idleness. 
’ll sweep floors, wash dishes and make bread, and 
you'll never see me as fagged as you were yesterday 
afternoon, Beth.” 

“That child was so particularly stupid,” answered 
Beth, contracting her brows. ‘And after the lesson 
was finished, her mother asked me to play for the 
family. They have no more appreciation of music 
than cattle.” 

“ Exactly,” said I. * Now I shan’t have my feelings 
tried in that way, you see. 1 shall make pies, and ask 
no more of people than to eat and be filled. My es- 
thetic tendencies will not be put under foot of the 
multitude.” 

“Ruth,” said Hannah, speaking for the first time, 
“you cannot carry any such plan out. You don’t 
know anything about the trials to which a family do- 
mestic is exposed. What family should you go into?” 
“Pardon me.” 

The voice spoke at the door, and was that of Doctor 
Glen, our family physician, the one who had attend- 
ed our father in his last sickness. As we looked up 
in surprise, we saw that a young man was with him, 
and stood just outside the door. 
“ Pardon me,” said Doctor Glen, “ but I could not 
avoid hearing some of your conversation. If Miss 
Ruth has cone'uded todo housework, will she come 
and be my housekeeper? My mother is not able to 
leave her room now, and we sadly need some intelli- 
gent person to manage affairs.” 
“Then do you think she is right?” exclaimed Han- 
nah and Beth, at once. 
“Perfectly right.” 

I was glad enough to cry, only I never cried. To 
all of this scene, the young man stood at the door, 
and was witness. As he waited upon the threshold, 
Doctor Glen said: : 
“Mr. Engle, ladies,” and Mr. Engle bowed silently. 
“Doctor, you and your friend will breakfast with 
us,” said Hannah. 
“No, no. My mother sent to beg for something 
mentioned in this note—some h hold 
for which she says you are famous. I am to take it 
over immediately. Engle, you can wait a minute, 
can’t you?” And while Hannah took the note and 
disappeared, Doctor Glen drew up a chair and sat 
down to talk with me, while Beth tried to entertain 
Mr. Engle, who was young, dark and gentlemanly. 


I had known Doctor Glen ever since I was five 
years old. He lived not far from us, in an old cosy 
house which had been the Glen estate for nearly two 
centuries, and he always resided there with his wid- 
owed mother, now an invalid. Though I had always 
met him familiarly, I had really little personal ac- 
quaintance with him, since a child cannot be said to 
really know a grown person. While at school I had 
not seen him; since I had been at home, I was tou 
absorbed in abstract matters to realize that I ever 
saw him, though he was frequently at the house, and 
always entered on familiar terms. Somehow this all 
went through my head, as I found him so suddenly 
my ally. 

He pushed back the dishes near him as he sat down 
by the table where I was still seated, and looked at 
me keenly, half laughing as he frowned: 

* So this is what has come of your German reading 
and metaphysical abstractions,” said he. 

“1 don’t know what it has come of,” said I, “ but 
I’m in earnest, and think I am doing right.” 

“Sodo I. What is Beth doing?” 

“Teaching music.” 

“ Going out?” 

““ Yes.” 

* And the winter coming on—umph!” 

«She isn’t as strong as I am.” 


tion 





Beth’s cheek as she talked with Engle. 
“ Anytime.” 
“ To-inorrow ?” 
** Yes.” 
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you, Miss Hannah. Now, Engle.” 








* Do you like it?” 





considering how to dispose of my life. 


“No,” uneasily, looking at the flitting pink on 
“Ruthie, 
when will you come and keep house for my mother?” 


“Come, then,” as Hannah came back with a small 
‘Beth, I wish you were as sensible as 
your sister; music lessons aren’t good fur you. Thank 


As they went away, and Engle repeated his grace- 
ful bow in retiring, I noticed again how handsome 


Did I like housekeeping? It is strange, but hon- 
estly I did. Physically, I was superbly healthy, and 
nothing tired me that did not wear upon my nerves. 
Attacked through them, I was quickly undermined, 
body and spirit; housekeeping did not wear upon my 
nerves, therefore I prospered. 

I was fortunate in gaining such a situation. Look- 
ing back now upon that time with more experienced 
eyes, I can see that this was probably my only chance 
for succeeding in my project. Elsewhere than in the 
home of Doctor Glen I should have been beset with 
trials I did not then knowof. There I had every ad- 
vantage to render my task easy. The house was ex- 
quisite in appointment, having every convenience for 
keeping it in order, and the family so small that the 
labor was light, and quickly despatched. To read to 
and wait upon Mrs. Glen was a gratification, for 
never was a sweeter old lady. In my service I had 
more than I bargained for—friendly interest and con- 
sideration, and intell for in reading 
aloud to his mother, Doctor Glen’s library was at my 
disposal. 

I had been away from home six weeks when Beth 
was taken sick. Doctor Glen brought me the word 
and said that her illness was lung fever. Mrs. Glen 
was unusually ill, too, so that I could not quite leave 
her, and I flitted back and fourth between the two 
houses almost incessantly for a fortnight. Then I 
was so glad that my labor had been nothing which 
had served to weaken and wear me, for my strength 
was the support of the two families—Mrs. Glen being 
almost chiklishly attached to me, and Hannah failing 
in a wondertul way as the crisis of Beth’s fever drew 
near. 

As I hurried up to Mrs. Glen’s chamber with her 
supper, that night, Doctor Glen stopped me in the 
hall. ‘ 

“ Ruthie, perhaps you had better be at home now. 
I think Beth’s tever will turn to-night.” 

He avoided meeting my eye, and I knew that there 
was danger. I felt the blood recede from my face, 
but I only said, quietly: 

‘Very well, I will go.” 

“And I will sit with my mother this evening.” 
Iwent home. I had not realized before how very ill 
my poor little Beth was. She lay moaning, with 
shut eyes, too sick to speak to us. 

*“ Hannah,” I said, ‘ you had better goand lie down; 
I will sit with Beth.” 

She went and lay down on the sitting-room lounge, 
too tired to make me any answer, and I shut myself 
up with Beth. 

She soon moaned and muttered, and was quite wild, 
speaking of twenty persons in one breath—among 
them George Engle. She tossed and talked and moved 
with that terrible stress of nerve which is so fatal to 
strength, as seen when the collapse comes. Her 
slight arms were like iron, as she drew me down to 
her, or wrapped the sheet closely about her in some 
visionary dread. For four hours I hung over her, 
doing whatever seemed to soothe her for an instant; 
then sheslowly fell into a heavy sleep. It was eleven 
o’clock. 1 covered the little burning feet, opened 
the window slightly, to change the air of the room, 
and sat down to wait, knowing that death hovered in 
the air. I made my short, sad, helpless petition to 
God for her life, then sat waiting for the heavy minutes 
to pass. 

The clock struck twelve. 

Every stroke thrilled me from head to foot. In the 
silence that followed, the door was pushed softly open, 
and my heart stood as stillas if I had thought death 
could enter in palpable shape. But it was Doctor 
Glen, who came in noiselessly and sat down beside 
me, very pale. And we watched together. 

From time to time he rose and bent over the still, 
slender figure. When he returned to his seat each 
time, his expression was grave and uncertain. I bent 
my face upon my hands, and silently said over and 
over my little petition, “‘ Father, spare her!” 

lt was nearly dawn when Doctor Glen, bending 
over the bed, motioned to me to come near. I went, 
and saw instantly that Beth was sleeping easier, that 
her breath came slower and softer, and that the set 
muscles of her face had relaxed, so that for the first 
time for a fortnight she seemed at rest. I looked up 
at Doctor Glen. 

**She is better,” he said. 

Idid not fall to crying. I only turned away and 
lay down, as Hannah came creeping softly in, and 
looking through the window at the blessed brighten- 
ing sky, fell asleep—a long sleep of utter weariness. 

When I woke it was broad day. I instantly met 
the eyes of Doctor Glen, who sat midway between 
Beth’s bed and the lounge whereon I lay. 

*‘Now,” said he, ‘*I want you to bathe, dress, and 
go back to my house, out of this atmosphere of sick- 
ness.” 

I was a little surprised at his manner, but unhesi- 
tatingly obeyed, believing that he knew what was 
good for me. Beth smiled when I kissed her, and 
looked at me with faint, conscious eyes. 

A fortnight after Beth was about the house—pale 
and fragile, yet still going from room to room, and 
beginning to worry lest she should lose her pupils by 
the interruption of her sickness. I said to Doctor 
Glen: 

“ Beth will not get strong while she is so impatient 
to be at work again. She fréts all the time.” 

“She cannot go to work for a month,” said he. 
“She must not be exposed in such weather as this,” 
for a tierce March wind was buffeting the windows. 

“She will go,” said I. ‘‘ You see if she does not.” 

He laid down his newspaper, and after looking at 
me a moment, as I stood washing the breakfast 
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house, 


During the last three weeks George Engle had 
called repeatedly upon Doctor Glen, always asking 
; for me; but with my added cares, 1 was usually in- 


) Visible. But that morning, as I was dusting the books 
in the library, he came in at the side door, without 
ceremony, and after talking with Mrs, Glen in the 
sitting-room for a moment, come into the library. He 
seemed glad to see me, and there was something in 
| his glance that made my cheek burn. I hardly paused 
, in my work, as he talked, 

“Miss Russell, have you the talent of rendering 
yourself invisible? Often as I have called at your 
home, I never have seen you there; incessantly as I 
haunt Doctor Glen’s study of late, you are beyond 
vision.” 


| 
| a long time silent. Finally he rose, and left the 
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Laughingly as this was said, I somehow felt that it 
was sincere, and I could only reply courteously, and 
make as swift a retreat as possible. 

Doctor Glen did not diné at home that day. In the 
afternoon, when dinner was past, and I had read 
Mrs. Glen to sleep, and sat silently absorbed in the 
book, I heard the hall door shut. Some unusual 
impulse made me rise and go down into the hall, 
where Doctor Glen was taking off his water-proot 
cape. I still held the book, but he turned and caught 
, my hands. 

* Ruthie, Beth wont give any more music lessons.” 
“ Why?” 
“She is going to be my wife.” 
He stopped and looked at me. I don’t know why I 
did not speak. 
“You wont leave us, Ruthie? I never needed any 
one in my life as I do you.” 
\ “No.” 
| Then he let me go, and I went back to Mrs. Glen’s 
room. I sat down before the grate and warmed my 
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hands, for they were like ice. Then I took up the - alll 
| book and commenced resolutely reading, for some- 4 — 
| how I did not want to think. I went over page after "oe ' 
| page, i of no ing nor of anything but in it a 
that a picture of Doctor Glen upon the wall seemed rs - pone 
watching me. The impression grew so unbearable, | Re — tte 
at last, that I rose and turned the canvas to the wall. 7 ned 
I went home the next day. Hannah looked very : 4 . 
happy, and was already talking of the wedding. Beth psc , 
lay quiet on a lounge by the fire. I sat down upon a yon a 
low seat beside her, and she drew me down and kissed “ ian, 
me. ial 
“Doctor Glen is a good man, isn’t he?” — 
“a : ™ “ a i " r 
‘ Yes, the best in the world,” I said. aaa 
She kissed me again, sighed, and let me go. Then ee eget 
Hannah came and called us to supper. ees shi 
I was to spend the evening, then go home with en ns aa 
Doctor Glen, who was expected. When he came, ve a. - 
Mr. Engle was with him. As they entered I saw “ a “4 “ | 
Beth tremble violently, and seem to shrink from my = 
gaze, as I looked at her in surprise. To relieve her, a “4 . 
I made a place beside me for Engle, and turned to na gel 
him, He began talking, eagerly, but I was abstracted. | trepnes w, ’ 


I don’t know how we got through the evening; it 
seemed to me as if everything was wrong and ina 
state of confusion. When I had gone to rest that 
night, I lay awake for a long time, thinking of what I 
had not thought of before since I had been in the 
house—my future. 
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a long time silent. Finally he rose, and left the 
house. 

| During the last three weeks George Engle had 
i called repeatedly upon Doctor Glen, always asking 
; for me; but with my added cares, I was usually in- 
' visible. But that morning, as I was dusting the books 
in the library, he came in at the side door, without 
ceremony, and after talking with Mrs. Glen in the 
sitting-room for a moment, come into the library. He 
seemed glad tosee me, and there was something in 
his glance that made my cheek burn. I hardly paused 
in my work, as he talked. 

“Miss Russell, have you the talent of rendering 
yourself invisible? Often as I have called at your 
home, I never have seen you there; incessantly as I 
haunt Doctor Glen’s study of late, you are beyond 
vision.” 

Laughingly as this was said, I somehow felt that it 
was sincere, and I could only reply courteously, and 
make as swift a retreat as possible. 

Doctor Glen did not diné at home that day. In the 
afternoon, when dinner was past, and I had read 
Mrs. Glen to sleep, and sat silently absorbed in the 
book, I heard the hall door shut. Some unusual 
impulse made me rise and go down into the hall, 
where Doctor Glen was taking off his water-proot 
cape. I still held the book, but he turned and caught 
, my hands. 
| “ Ruthie, Beth wont give any more music lessons.” 
} “Why?” 

*«She is going to be my wife.” 
: He stopped and looked at me. I don’t know why I 
| did not speak. 
| “You wont leave us, Ruthie? Inever needed any 
| one in my life as I do you.” 
; “No.” 
| Then he let me go, and I went back to Mrs. Glen’s 
room. Isat down before the grate and warmed my 
hands, for they were like ice. Then I took up the 
| book and commenced resolutely reading, for some- 
how I did not want to think. I went over page after 
page, conscious of no meaning nor of anything but 
that a picture of Doctor Glen upon the wall seemed 
watching me. The impression grew so unbearable, 
at last, that I rose and turned the canvas to the wall. 

I went home the next day. Hannah looked very 
happy, and was already talking of the wedding. Beth 
lay quiet on a lounge by the fire. Isat down upona 
low seat beside her, and she drew me down and kissed 
me. 

“Doctor Glen is a good man, isn’t he?” she 
whispered. 

* Yes, the best in the world,” I said. 

She kissed me again, sighed, and let me go. Then 
Hannah came and called us to supper. 

I was to spend the evening, then go home with 
Doctor Glen, who was expected. When he came, 
Mr. Engle was with him. As they entered I saw 
Beth tremble violently, and seem to shrink from my 
gaze, as I looked at her in surprise. To relieve her, 
I made a place beside me for Engle, and turned to 
him. He began talking, eagerly, but I was abstracted. 
I don’t know how we got through the evening; it 
seemed tome asif everything was wrong and in a 
state of confusion. When I had gone to rest that 
night, I lay awake for a long time, thinking of what I 
had not thought of before since I had been in the 
house—my future. 





y Beth and I had never been intimate sisters, for we 


did not sympathize perfectly, but we loved each other. 
As the weeks went by, I suspected that my sister was 
not happy, and one night when I went home and 
shared her bed, there was something clinging and 
wistful in her manner which made me say: 

* What is it, dear?” 

“T'm not happy, Ruthie!’ 

“ Why not?” 

“Tam to be married next weck, and I don’t love 
him.” 

My eyes flew wide open in the darkness, 

“You don’t love Doctor Glen, Beth? O, then, my 
child, what are you doing?” 

“TI knew you'd think it was dreadful, Ruthie, but 
Ishall marry him. It’s the best thing that can be 
done now.” 

I talked to her earnestly of what she was about to 
do, but she was silent. 

“ It’s never too late toavoid a false marriage, Beth. 
O, I beg of you, don’t wrong him and yourself'so, my 
sister!” ‘ 

She only stroked my cheek in the darkness, and by- 
wd-by 1 found that she was softly crying. 

“ Beth, you haven’t told me everything. What is 
t? You know how] love you—you know I would do 
anything—” 

‘*No, no more about myself,” she interrupted. “I 
want you to tell me something.” 

* What?” 

** Do you love George Engle?” 

““Noindeed! Lnever thought of such athing. Why, 
Beth, what made you think of that?” 

“He loves you.” 

“Ono, Beth!” 

‘* He loved you from the first moment he saw you— 
Usaw it then. Whenever he comes here it has been 





.| osee you; | have known it all along.” 


“You are mistaken—you must be. Why, I never 
gave him two thoughts in my life. Why should he 
think of me?” 

‘Perhaps it’s because you don’t care for him. Oo, 
you are so beautiful, Ruthie—so proud and grand— 
everybody admires you. He looks at you as nobody 


0, my little sister,” I said, sadly, but could say no 
more, and she fell asleep in my arms, and lay sleeping 
for hours, while I lay awake, busy with my thoughts 
of sorrow and hopelessness, 

I stood by and saw the sin go on. I saw my sister 
marry Doctor Glen for a home, I thought. I did not 
know till afterwards that it was to be safe from 
herself. 

I was bridesmaid and Engle was groomsman. The 
wedding was quiet, and then Hannah went to stay 
with Mrs. Glen, while the rest of us went to Low 
Cove to spend a month, 

I would have fullen into my old way of dreaming, 
among the rocks there, but that I could seldom be 
alone. George Engle seemed to become my shadow. 
If I had not been too busy with other thoughts I 
should have foreseen this, fur I had been sufficiently 
warned in many ways. He was a noble tellow, but 
there were reasons why the possible “might have 
been” could never be, and it troubled me to have 
anything as hopeless as his evident passion continue. 


Another thing that troubled me was Beth’s manner. 
It was unnaturally quiet and undemonstrative, and 
she was pale as marble. All impulse seemed to have 
gone out of her. 

What to make of it I could not tell. I could hardly 
conclude that it was caused by her position, for that 
she had realized before her marriage. But why did 
she move and look and speak in that hopeless, me- 
chanical kind of way, which I realized more than any 
one else as unnatural. 

One day I left the hotel and went down on the 
sands, sure of an hour’s solitude, for I had seen Engle’s 
boat row out into the offing a few moments before. 
But when I had climbed up to my nook, I was startled, 
for I found Beth there. She looked at me in an un- 
conscious way for a moment, then, her eyes brighten- 
ing, she said, but still unmoved: 

“Is it you, Ruthie? Come here and sit down with 
me.” 

I had a great shawl on myarm. I wrapped us both 
in it, saying: 

“Do you remember when we sat in this way last, 
Beth?” 

““Do I remember? O, Ruthie, I guess I do!” she 
answered. I kissed her, wistful over her unknown 
trouble, then said: 

“ Where is Doctor Glen?” 

“Gone to the village to get us horses for a ride this 
afternoon.” 

“He is good, Beth.” 

“ Yes, he is very good, Ruthie.” 

We sat silent, listening to the surf. By-and-by 
Engle’s boat came back, and he moored it at the 
landing, and came up to where we sat. I noticed that 
Beth was shivering. 

* You are cold,” I said. 

“ No—yes. I will walk down the breakwater in the 
sun. It is damp here,” and slipping away she went 
along the broad stone top of the breakwater—I looking 
after her a little anxiously, hoping she would not go 
to where it crossed the creek, and the water was high 
and dangerous. I saw her sit down, asif satisfied with 
her position, several rods away from the creek, before 
I listened to what George Engle was saying. 


“ Ruth,” said he, “‘} think sometimes that you do 
not even know of my existence.” 

“Why so, Mr. Engle?” 

“T cannot affect you any more than the stones you 
walk over. And yet you have a heart.” 

**T hope so.” 

“ Will you tell me if you care for me?” 

“Shall I speak plainly?” 

6 Yes.” 

“Not at all, then. When I exert myself to think of 
the matter, I respect and approve you, but you have 
no influence over me, and never can have.” 

“‘ There is a reason known te you?” 

*‘ There is—a good reason.”’ 

You love some one else.” 

“You have no right to my confidence, Mr. Engle,” 
speaking coldly, because striving to parry the pain to 
which I was liable. 

“T know. It is strange how you can be so cruel to 
me.” 

“Tam not cruel. To treat you peremptorily is the 
kindest thing Ican do. You must know that, in spite 
of your disappointment. And I tell you, in the same 
spirit, that you had better go away and leave me— 
nothing can come of your passion but pain. It makes 
me unhappy, too—you do not know how unhappy!” 
wearily. 

“ Water is not wine,” he said, meaningly. ‘“ Very 
well. 1 love you, but I am no coward, and I shall not 
stay here to torture us both. See, Iam going.” 

He gave me his hand. I looked up into one of the 
noblest faces God ever made. My heart sprung up 
fiercely. He saw and watched me closely. 

“No,” I said, ‘‘ water is not wine. Good-by, and 
God bless you.” 

He went down the rocks, and I sat down in my 
covert. 

It was a long while before I thought to look where 
Beth was. ‘Then I leaned forward and looked down 
the breakwater’s length. I could not see her. I 
called. There was no answer. I rose and wentdown 
the broad wall. 

What did I find? Her little hat, with rose-colored 
ribbons, and this note in it—evidently hastily written 
with the tiny pencil of her watch-guard: 


“ RUTHIE :—You will think it wicked, but you do not 





proud of you! but you never seem to know it, or care 
for anything but your own thoughts.” 








| live. 


in the world ever looked at me; and Doctor Glen says | know what I suffer. I can see him now, saying to 
that there is nobody like you. Hannah and J are so | you the words I cannot live without. Good-by. 


God will not think it wicked—he knows that I cannot 
BETH.” 


My God! how the blank waters stared up into my 
face. ‘ Not that—she couldn’t have meant that!” 1 
cried, aloud. The waves only tossed mockingly their 
snowy caps in answer. Wild and dizzy under the 
broad sunshine, I went mechanically up to the house, 
carrying the note and the little, gay hat. 

Doctor Glen was at the door, among a group of horses 
which were saddled for riding. I found my way to 
his side, and said: 

* Will you come into the house.” 

He followed me into his private sitting-room. I 
gave him the note. Somehow I could not give him 
the little hat, though that would have told the tale 
more directly. 

He read it blankly. 

“ Where did you get it?” he said. 

“On the breakwater by the creek.” 

Our eyes met in terrible confirmation. 

It was a dreadful day. The sun disappeared, and 
the heavens and sea turned to a stormy gray, and all 
was still upon the shore where we searched. When 
the tide came in at evening, 1 saw from my window a 
crowd gathered about the creek. I turned sick, and 
dropped my head upon my arms upon the sill. It was 
not many minutes before I heard the slow tramp upon 
the long piazza of the bearers who brought the body 
of my sister tome. For one moment I lay still, then 
I thought of him and went down. 

The tragedy discomposed many a gay summer 
sojourner at the hotel—but as quickly as possible we 
took our burden home. The pale bride was never so 
pallid as when she was carried reverently back to the 
city to be buried, in her white bridal robes, from her 
husband’s house. 

The dreadful pause which followed was broken by 
Doctor Glen’s departure fur the south of Europe. I 
staid with his mother, and for a year we did not hear 
from him, except to receive the newspaper which an- 
nounced his arrival at Liverpool. 

Then came a letter dated at Rouen, and he was 
coming home. When he came, he found a relative of 
his own in my place,and I had gone home. He came 
and asked why I had left his mother. He spoke im- 
periously. I answered as proudly: 

“Hannah needed me, and my sister has claims prior 
to your mother’s, you know.” 

“But your husband has rights before either, and I 
want you back. Ruthie, I made a mistgke before—I 
make no mistake now. I love you—you love me; we 
have always done so, yet never found it out untila 
year ago. Will you come back? I want you.” 

“Yes, by-and-by.” 

And a year after, when my sister Hannah died, also, 
after a long illness, 1 went home to my only friend. 
Not because he was my only friend, but because he 
was the only man Lever had loved or ever should 
love, had I been surrounded by thousands professing 
affection for me. 

Not long afterwards I read the marriage of George 
Engle inthe papers. Our paths had separated before 
he gained a hint of my sister’s hopeless passion, and 
the news never came tohim. The marriage which 
my sister made to strengthen herself from the danger 
of betraying her secret, did not save her from the 
dreadful results which followed. My husband’s mis- 
take came through tender pity for a young girl tasked 
beyond her strength for daily bread, and through 
uncomprehension of his love and mine. 





LOVE LETTERS. 


Of course you have them now, dear madam, safely 
stored away in sume treasure-casket, whose key is 
never at your husband’s command. You would not 
wish him to know—men are so presuming!—how 
dearly you cherish those faded pages, where, in lan- 
guage not particularly logical, he poured out the 
strong affection of his manly soul. You would not 
for any bribe permit him to see how valued is the 
least scrap and fragment which recalls to you the 
happy days of yore, when your cheek blushed and 
your heart beat just at a whisper in your ear and a 
pressure of your hand! Silly work are some—are 
most of those letters which you hoard up with such 
jealous care; and were they read by a clever counsel 
before twelve respectable householders, what shouts 
of laughter would peal through the amused court! 
and the next morning, what long and titillating ex- 
tracts would they furnish for the daily papers! But 
you would not surrender them, nevertheless, for un- 
told sums. Each blotted line, each time-stained page, 
is sacred in your eyes. Love takes no heed of sound- 
ing periods; love cares little for the rules of grammar 
or canons of criticism ; and you, dear madam, you see 
no faulty sentences—detect no inharmonious phrases, 
for you read with the eyes of affection! It is the 
sweetest of all music which those blurred pages 
breathe; a strain of divinest inspiration, gliding 
through the long-lapsed years like the echo of a re- 
membered song, and summoning before us, as if by a 
magician’s spell, the bright and beautiful days of our 
young life, when first we felt the soul sway to and fro 
in the rushing current of the new love. 

Swift, we are told—that heart of ice with deep fire 
seething in its centre—wrote upon the paper which 
enclosed a tress cut from poor Stella’s wealth of au- 
burn locks, “Only a woman’s hair.” And unthink- 
ing critics have pointed to this as an indication of his 
cold and cynical nature. But, ah, what a history 
underlies those few but pregnant words! ‘Only a 
woman’s hair!” Even as he wrote the words, a tear 
—I am sure of it—fell upon them; and in after-hours, 





and, alas! the agonies and the doubts which they had 
known together, he and the sad, beautiful woman 
whose golden tress recalled him to the past. 

And so with the love-letters which you and I, dear 
reader, hide away so heedfully, all jealous, as we are, 
of curious eyes and mocking lips. They are land- 
marks which remind us of the various stages of our 
journey. Alas! too often they are like warning seers, 
who bid us remember our past innocence, our present 
self-abasement. Look! look! This is but a sheet of- 
yellow note-paper, crossed with some twenty lines, 
now scarcely legible. Why, then, does my heart 
throb, and throb, each throb beating against my 
breast with a thud like the sudden sound of a death- 
bell? My hand shakes as I seize the paper, and—yes, 
it is even so—my eyes are warm with blinding tears. 
Do I not know that handwriting, though it is some 
eight or nine—but it matters not how many—years 
since first I saw it? How often have I gazed upon 
that name—that name, dearer to me, even now, than 
all others borne by the daughters of Eve! Have I 
not gazed upon it for hours, ay, for still, solitary, 
happy hours, seated in my lonely chamber, and form- 
ing brighter visions than ever were born of a poet’s 
fancy! Marian! I have taken my pen, I confess it, 
and written that one name, and nothing but that 
name, all over sheets of foolscap, in every variety of 
penmanship. I wonder whether she bears that name 
in heaven, for thither she was called away while yet 
her loveliness was ripe for earth! 

Then, the first love-letter! Tell me, Mr. Frank, 
you splendid young fellow, so gay at the watz, so 
victorious and irresistible everywhere, have you not 
that first mysterious missive safe under lock and key 
even now? And do you not, spite of your blithe 
boasts and pseudo-witticisms, set greater store by 
that little note than by all the curious collection of 
articles common to “fast young men?” We have all 
of us in our hearts—deep down at times it is true, but 
nevertheless it is there—a consciousness of the.holiness 
and beauty of love. We know it is too fair and bless- 
ed a thing to be bandied about from one to another 
with a coarse jest. No man ever associates the name 
of the woman he really loves with a loose witticism 
or a double entendre. We criticise the ankles of little 
Lucille, but are silent upon the charms of Kate, 
Caroline, or Louise. 

And you, my dear Miss Helen, you, so crushing 
upon us poor men when you see us at your feet in the 
drawing-room; you, so triumphant in all the fascina- 
tions of high-heeled bottines and Ondina jupon, have 
you not in some secret hiding-place, or, mayhap, 
close to that gentle heart of yours, the few sprawling, 
hasty lines which you first received from your (then) 
dear Alfred? He is not your dear Alfred now. You 
danced three polkas this very evening with young 
George Vaughan, while Alfred danced just as many 
valses with pretty Mabel Bird; and I know you are 
now engaged to George, and a very happy couple, I 
doubt not, you will make. But the jirst love-letter 
is, as I think somebody else has observed, an era ina 
woman’s existence. It is the first recognition of her 
power and influence. It opens the floodgates at once 
of that tide of passion which is a woman’s very life. 
She feels that, at last, she understands her destiny. 
She has something to live for—to love, and to be loved, 
No wonder that she treasures it! Better, far better, 
in too many cases, to preserve the first, to burn the 
last! 

Nor are love-letters unimportant as revelations of 
character. When the reserve of our nature is broken 
down by the strong force of passion we suffer some- 
thing of our real se(f to escape us. Our thoughts are 
not impostures, our feelings are not pretences. We 
become for the moment what we are, and the haunt- 
ed depth of the heart is revealed to the one we love. 
Away with the mask, the visor, which we wear in the 
conventional deceptions of society! Amanda must 
see us without disguise. She will see us without dis- 
guise, for if we sought to deceive her, love, like Ithu- 
riel’s spear, would reveal the falsehood. 

Therefore, to the present writer, a certain interest 
has always attached to the love-letters of those whom 
the world calls eminent persons—famous beauties, 
heroes and heroines, men of letters, women of fashion, 
kings and demireps, poets and philosophers. I fancy 
that in these passionate missives I see something of 
the real character, something of the weaknesses and 
pettinesses of these illustricus men and women whom 
society has regarded with awe, astonishment, or ad- 
miration. Napoleon writes to Josephine, and see the 
stern impassible chief, who moved before men a man 
of iron, can burn with the intensest passion, has, 
though the world knows it not, a soul of fire, a heart 
of flame! So, too, burly King Hal, who spared no 
man in his anger, no woman in his lust, writes to 
Anne Boleyn; and behold how very a slave he be- 
comes to beauty! How he humbles himself before 
the coy lady who “ would and who would not!” 





AWN AFFECTIONATE WIFE. 

In several of the villages of the Pyrenees the moun- 
taineers are in the habit of training animals for the 
purpose of exhibition. The Prefect of Perpignan re- 
cently passed through one of them in company with 
an officero f gendarmes. The latter pointed out to the 
magistrate a woman whose husband, a bear trainer, 
had been devoured by his pupil at a moment when 
instinct got the better of education. “ I have nothing 
left,” said the woman; “I am absolutely without a 
roof to shelter me and the poor animal.” “ Animal!” 





as with dim eyes and shaking hand he would take up 


the precious packet, those words, ‘‘ Only a woman’s 
hair!” would enter, like the iron, into his very soul, | 








exclaimed the astonished prefect; “ you don’t mean 
to say that you keep the bear that devoured your 
husband?” “ Alas!” she replied; “it is all that is 


and he would bethink him of all the hopes, and joys, | left to me of the poor dear man.” 
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HOW LONGP 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


Be patient, Duke; 
I am but human, and my soul, 
So long unused to God's control, 
Cannot reach peace 
With one short bound: much to unlearn; 
And even now my heart will turn 
To the dear world, 
The sweet old world, 
Nor asks release. 


Be tender, Duke; 
The cross is mine—Christ, pity me! 
“Tt must be borne unfalteringly," 
Your lips have said; 
This grievous sin—if sin it be— 
Must be cast out unflinchingly, 
And God's free grace 
Will fill the place 
When sin be dead. 


Forgive me, Duke; 
But earth I cry for day and night— 
Its fame, its pleasures, all its bright 
And brilliant train 
Of worshiped joys; I love them so, 
That heaven itself I could let go, 
If the dear world, 
The sweet old world, 
Were mine again! 


But woe is me! 
Death comes and parts me at the last 
From all I love; and when is past 
Earth's witching thrall, 
What then ?—what then, O, trembling heart, 
That from thy idols shrinks to part? 
Eternity, 
Eternity, 
For mortals all. 


So my poor hands 
Must emptied be; and you, dear friend, 
Must teach me how to live, and spend 

For Christ my strength: 
And if, through you, heaven's shining gate 
Is thrown ajar, and I, though late, 

Find rest and peace, 

Abiding peace, 

Within at Jength, 


Then God be thanked; 
And may his love forever be 
An anchor sure and fast to thee; 
As earth grows dim 
May heaven grow bright, till, wholly free, 
You put on immortality, 
And take your crown, 
Your starry crown, 
With joy from Him. 


OUR BRILLIANT FAILURE. 
A SKETCH OF THE SEASIDE. 





BY WM. K. NEVILLE. 





READER, my name isCoodler. Having unbosomed 
myself to this extent, I need have no compunction in 
adding that I have a wife, a family of two interesting 
children, a snug business, and have been recommend- 
ed to try Banting. By this you must not imagine 
that Iam fat: Iam only comfortable; my angles are 
pleasantly rounded, and I haven’t a wrinkle in my 
chubby countenance. Iam of a good temper—my 
wife once termed it serapbic, but since my recent 
visit to the seaside I am afraid she has not been able 
to apply that extravagant term with the same con- 
sciousness of its correct significancy as before we— 
but there, I mustn’t anticipate. 

Immersed in business from ten till five, it is not to 
be wondered at that I look forward to my annual 
holiday with, if 1 may be allowed the expression, my 
mental mouth watering. I am quite aware that 
there is no such thing as a mental mouth, though 
why there should not be when we have Shakespeare’s 
authority for the existence of a “ mind’s eye,” I can’t 
say. But I never had a very great opinion of poets. 

Lhave had one or two on my books before now, and 
they are not punctual in their payments; far from it. 
Well, as I was saying, when the weather begins to 
grow warm I find my place of business insupportable. 
I soon begin to grow warm myself, and a very small 
amount of sunshine and exertion overcomes me. 
My wife is something of the same temperament, and 
she also longs annually for the seaside; for we don’t 
consider a mere visit to the country an “ out.” 


mond or Epping Forest. 


seaside fur quiet. 
noise. I hate quiet. 


Very good; let ’em go. 
1 like niggers. 


my wife delights in Margate too. 


We 
like fields, and hedges, and cows, and all that sort of 
thing; but we can have all that if we drive to Rich- 
What we want is a sniff of 
the briny, the bracing salt air, the clammy, sticky 
atmosphere, that makes you feel uncomfortable and 
happy. I am vulgar in my tastes and delight in 
Margate. Some people say they like to go to the 
I prefer 
I like Punch. 
1 ltke the Jetty; and as for your Esplanades and 
dulness at your fashionable places, they’re not in my 
way, and that’s the honest truth. Now in her heart 
Why, we went 


grand notions she’s imbued my wife with—horror of 
Margate being one of them. 

‘“‘Mrs. Mackintosh tells me that Margate is un- 

bearable this season; such a set of people!’ said Mrs. 

Coodler to me when I mentioned my favorite haunt. 

“Bother the people,” I replied; “I.suppose you 

want Brighton with the sun in your eyes all day, 

and everybody dressed as if they were going into the 

Parks.” 

**O, dear no!” said my wife, with a toss of the head ; 

‘it’s not the season at Brighton yet.” 

Pretty changes had taken place in my wife’s no- 

tions since Mrs. Mackintosh made her acquaintance. 

She never used to lay such a stress on its being the 

season; in fact, she was rather partial to the earlier 

portion of the summer or the autumn, lodgings being 

cheaper at those times. Well, from Brighton I went 

through all the seaside places I could think off; but 

Mrs. Coodler had an objection to them all. I began 

at last to have serious fears that we should miss our 
seaside out altogether, for Mrs. Mackintosh had 

something to say against every place. My wife de- 
termined to go nowhere “ out of the season,” so really 
our choice was limited, as those places whose seasons 
fell late in the year were out of the question. I must 
take my six weeks in the summer, you see, and 80 
the Isle of Thanet being shut against us (for Rams- 
gate shared the Mackintosh denunciation, and Broad- 
stairs I kicked at myself), I began to feel uncomfort- 
able. I at one time imagined Mrs. Coodler was about 
to propose Boulogne in order to come back with a 
foreign flavor; but she can’t even go to Kew by the 
boat without being ill for the day; and as to my 
pinion of French well, there, if you want to 
get my back up mention ’em, that’s all. 

As luck would have it, Mrs. Mackintosh’s mother 
fell very illabout this time, and the genteel friend 
had to go abroad, which was a great relief to me, 
for of all the women I ever knew she—but there, I 
say nothing, she’s in a foreign land, poor thing, and I 
can only pity her. 

She had gone, itis true, but the genteel viper we 
had been nourishing in the family bosom had left its 
sting. 

She had recommended Mudville. At present you 
are, of course, by no means impressed by the enor- 
mity of recommending Mudville. You don’t know 
Mudville, never heard of Mudville, and will probably 
not find Mudville on the map. But wait. Hear 
more, and, I was going to add, avoid Mudville, but 
that advice would be superfluous for a description of 
my visit to and my treatment of that den of—but 
there, again, you’ll excuse me, I’m sure, when you 
have read a few pages further. 

We were sitting at tea—a social meal in which I 
delight—nobody ever quarrels over tea; it’s far be- 
yond dinner in my opinion. We were seated at tea, 
Mrs. Coodler, myself, and Grimley, an old friend. 
Grimley has a disagreeable knack of making himself 
universally unpleasant. Were it not fur this he 
would bea very nice fellow. He is what they calla 
rough diamond, and takes a pleasure in being rude; 
but, as I say, it’s his only drawback. “Pass the 
buttered toast, Grimley,” I said with a smile, for I 
was in a good temper, and was eating more than was 
prudent. 
** Sooner keep you for a day than a week,” replied 
the rough diamond, with his mouth full of mufiin. 
My wife threw a glance at Grimley that would 
have annihilated many men, but he didn’t notice 
it. 





‘You go in for tea as if you were at the seaside,” 
remarked Grimley, after a pause. 
Disagreeable as was the remark, I was grateful to 
mg friend for making it, tor I had been longing to 
touch upon the subject of our summer tour and 
hadn’t known how to approach it. My wife bright- 
always does when Grimley comes. I can’t say why, 
no exception to the rule. 


ing a side glance at my wife. 
“Ah! indeed,” sighed Mrs. C. 


able friend. 
we, eh, Jane?” 

Jane didn’t know she was sure. 
was ready to go to-morrow. 
have. 
her head. 
emphasis, ‘nor your Ramsgates.” 
should. 

Grimley had always abused Margate. 
and praised it beyond measure. 


he observed, taking another cup of tea—his third. 
“No, I haven’t,” I replied, indignantly. 





there when we were a courting, and so the place has 


asort of charm for both of us. 


But when I suggested Margate this year you 
should have seen the expression on my wilfe’s face. 
We've lately 
grown acquainted with Mrs. Mackintosh of —— 
Square, and a very genteel lady she is, and mighty 


It was grand. I knew what it meant. 


beginning to get a little put out. 


scowl at Grimley. 


ened up too, and left off looking black, a thing she 
but women are queer creatures, and Mrs. Coodler is 


“Wish I was at the seaside,” I exclaimed, throw- 


“Why don’t you go, then?” grunted our agree- 
“That’s just it,” I replied, hurriedly; ‘‘ why don’t 
For her part she 


“‘ Margate again, I suppose,” sneered Grimley; he 
had a dreadful habit of sneering—all rough diamonds 


“Margate indeed!” said my wife, with a toss of 
‘OQ dear, no! nomoreof your Margates ;”” 
then, after a pause, she added with most irritating 


Now this was quite uncalled-for, as we had never 
stayed at Ramsgate, nor had I suggested that we 


Now, how- 
ever, he espoused the cause of that charming place 


** Got too grand for Margate, I suppose, Coodler?” 
“Give 
me Margate before all the watering-places in Eng- 
land, ay or Wales either, if you come to that,” and I 
brushed the crumbs off my shirt front with an indig- 
nant sweep of my hand, for I was (though seraphic), | before to-day described as 


**Margate’s low,” jerked out my wife, with a 


‘Too many tradespeople, I suppose,” sneered the 


her fist (positively her fist) upon the table, and making 
the cups and saucers rattle again. 

“Go abroad, ma’am,” put in Grimley; “ there’s 
lots of pretty places in Switzerland.” 

The puppy! because he had once been down the 
Rhine with Mr. Cook’s party. 

“Or America,” he continued, with that horrid 
smile of his; ‘“there’s all sorts of goings on there 
now, notwithstanding the war. Saratoga, for in- 
stance.” 

“And whose she, I should like to know?” asked my 
wife, whose geography is limited, and, poor thing, 
she thought it was a female’s name. 

“O, rubbish!” I exclaimed, wishing to cover her 
ignorance, ‘none of your chaff, Grimley, for it’s 
not required. I shall stay at home unless it’s settled 
very soon.” ; : 
This frightened Mrs. Coodler, I can tell you. She 
turned pale. I saw the change distinctly—she turn- 
ed very pale, and gasped out rather than spoke the 
following: 

‘‘Mrs. Mackintosh has told me of a delightful place 
on the—coast; a lovely spot which is hardly known 
yet; a wonderful place for children, and very, very 
genteel.”’ 

Reader, a word in your ear. Whenever you hear 
of a spot being described as a “ wonderful place for 
children,” avoid it. Remember you are not a child, 
and go somewhere else. 

“ And what’s the name of it, my dear?” I asked. 
“Mudville,” replied my wife, with a side look at 
Grimley, for she suspected he would make one of his 
vulgar satirical remarks upon it. 

** Well,” he said (as I knew he would), “it sounds 
very pretty; quite inviting, I may say;” and he 
chuckled. He had a peculiar chuckle, something 
like the laugh of the hyzna, only more horrible. 

I felt bound to rush to the rescue. 

*‘T have no doubt that if Mrs. Mackintosh says it’s 
nice, it is nice,’’ I observed. 

My wife gave me a grateful squeeze of the hand 
under the table, which brought the tears into my 
eyes; for she is a muscular woman, though short of 
stature. 

‘* Has she ever been there, mum?” asked Grimley. 
‘No, she hasn’t,” replied Mrs. C., snappishly ; 
‘‘but she’s friends who have, and I can trust her.” 
“Ah! can Coodler? that’s the thing,” said Grim- 
ley, with a twinkle in his evil eye. This was a sly 
dig at my business, a subject upon which I allow no 
man to joke. Idrew myselfup. I am not tall, but 
even my enemies admit that I am dignified. I drew 
myself up, and placing my thumbs in my waistcoat 
holes, and my head back—my favorite position when 
desirous of being impressive—I thus addressed the 
satirical Grimley. 
“Grimley, you are an old friend. As the poet 
says, ‘ We were boys together ;’ but I will not allow 
you, Grimley, to throw my shopin my teeth in the 
presence of the gentler sex. Don’t do it again, Grim- 
ley, because I don’t like it.” Then turning to my 
wife, I said, with a sudden transition of manner from 
the imperially severe to the domestically gentle, 
“My love, we go to Mudville on Monday.” 
Going to Mudville, and getting there, are, I beg to 
state, two very different matters. The spirit may be 
willing, but the railway arrangements are worse than 
weak, the train putting you down at a very consid- 
erable distance from your destination. 
We started—self and wife, my son Christopher, 
aged nine, my nurse, Sarah Naggles (estimable, but 
warm-temperei), and my infant Roderick—from the 
station after breakfast, and the train put us down at 
Muffborough, and left us looking disconsolately at 
our boxes on the platform, and wondering whether 
we should get a fly, for we were some miles from 
Mudville, and we’d a good deal of luggage—we al- 
ways have. We didn’t wonder long. The Interest- 
ing Stranger soon ferreted out a fly, and a pretty 
specimen of a fly it was. 
But first, touching the Interesting Stranger. He 
was aremarkably good-looking person, that is for 
those who admire tall people—J don’t; little and 
good’s my motto. He had a slight tendency of blood 
to the nose, but, as my wife remarked, that might 
have been constitutional; he had very large, and cer- 
tainly very bushy whiskers, though they were not 
things I ever admired much, louvking a good deal like 
blacking brushes, I think; and though I’ve not the 
slightest symptom of ’em myself, I don’t envy those 
who have ’em, not I. He parted his hair down the 
middle (an idiotic fashion, only fit for women; but 


rollicking, and perhaps a trifle vagabondish-looking. 


and I must admit he was very polite. 


itating the man who came round for the tickets. 


there, at all events. 


that’s neither here nor there), and he wore his sea- 
side hat in a jaunty manner, and was altogether 


However, I never judge a man by his appearance, 
He talked 
politics to me, for he got into the same carriage with us 
as we were starting, hoping he didn’t inconvenience 
us, and not shying the least bit at the baby; he 
handed my wife the paper; he snapped his fingers at 
Roderick: and he threw Christopher into convulsions 
by showing him some tricks with halfpence, and im- 
We 
were quite delighted to hear he was going to Mud- 
ville; we were sure of one pleasant acquaintance 
I never saw my wife so pleased 
with anybody in my life, fur she generally puts on a 
haughty way with strangers, which I have heard 
**queenly;” for she is 
chary of making acquaintances, and never forgets her 
family, who, between ourselves, were against her 
marrying me, especially her Uncle Benjamin, who 


was Mrs. C. before she condescended to smile on 
Christopher Coodler, I can tell you; and she had 
refused a half-pay officer, a young man high up in 
the customs, and a distiller with a beautiful house at 
Brixton, previous to my popping the question. So 
considering all things, I was surprised to see how 
affable she was with the Interesting Stranger bound 
for Mudville. When the Interesting Stranger—who, 
to save trouble, I will, if you don’t mind, denominate 
I. S.—found us ruefully eyeing our luggage at the 
station, he smilingly came to our assistance, and 
pounced upon a fly like—like aspider. Then he help- 
ed to pile our luggage on to the roof, and bullied and 
cajoled the stupid driver intoan almost wakeful con- 
dition, and so at last we found ourselves on the road 
to Mudville, and later on at that retired spot. 


Mudville was one of those places that beggar de- 
scription. It was small and lancholy, a w d 
little—but there I wont attempt it. We had been 

recommended to the apartments of Mrs. Grogrum, 

and thither we drove. 

Mrs. Grogrum’s front apartments looked out on to 

the sea, and by an ingeni arr t the builder 

had contrived that the back windows also gave you 

a fine view of the ocean. Mrs. Grogrum’s house was 

built diagonally (I think that’s the word), and it 
seemed to me to catch every wind that blew. It was 

plentifully supplied with windows, too, and they 

rattled delightfully without ceasing. 

Mrs. Grogrum was a fiery-fuced female, with the 
most obtrusive black “ front’? lever saw. I believe 
that front to have been made of horsehair, it was so 
shiny, stiff, and undeceptive. From a casual glance 
at the rubicund features of Mrs. G., I came to a hasty 
conclusion that she was addicted to ardent liquors. 
I was not surprised at this, as it is not altogether 
uncommon with brandy and watering-place land- 
ladies. Pardon my humble joke, it will be my last. 
The instant we were settled (though we were a long 
time coming to terms with the one-eyed driver, who 
was pertinacious, insolent, and apparently in a 
chronic state of inebriety), my wife went out to see 
what we could have to eat; furshe isa good man- 
ager, is Mrs. Coodler, and I don’t know a better 
judge of butcher’s meat or fish. So she started off 
with the view to seeing the tradespeople, whilst I 
remained to settle myself. Settle myself, indeed! I 
hadn’t got through the first halfof my police reports 
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(a part of the paper for which I have a weakness, I 

admit), when aloud tap was heard at my door, and 

before I had time to say come in, the form of Mrs. 

Grogrum blocked up the entrance, and stood quiver- 

ing with some strong emotion. I have before ob- 

served that Iam beneath the middle height a— 

good deal beneath it—-I am alsoa peaceable man, 

prone to let things take their own way, and with a 

sublime respect for “‘ peace and quiet.” Consequent- 

ly, I will admit that the quivering frame of Mrs. 

Grogrum flustered me, and I felt a sudden palpita- 

tion, and a general trembling, which was not lost 

upon the landlady, whose quivering increased, and 

whose features became, if possible, more fiery, as she 

saw me quail beneath her luminous eye. 

“ Osir,” she blurted forth, making a sharp bob, 

“asking your parding, but is Mrs. Coodler to cook 

your mealses, or am I todo ’em? I merely wish to 
know tosave confusion for the futur.” 

Istared. It was the only thing I could do at the 
moment, and I did it. 

“«T repeat, sir, which is to do ’em?” 

““Why, Mrs. Groggins—” 

“ GrogRuM, sir, if you please,” was the lofty reply; 
for I’d called the woman by a wrong name in the 
agitation of the moment. 

“Rum, by al] means,” I responded, with a touch 
of humor. 

She looked daggers at me, but luckily, like the 
gentleman in the play, ‘‘ used none.” 

“For Mrs. Coodler, she came into my kitching 
and made remarks. Now I’m missis in my own 
*ouse, I do ’ope, and I am not a going to have strange 
ladies a coming and a poking their noses, and a pry- 
ing into my kitching, and a making remarks about 
my domestic. Mrs. Coodler comes into my kitching, 
she does, and requestes to look at my frying-pan, 
and speaks sharp to my domestic as doesn’t bring 
the frying-pan instantaneous; me being missis in my 
own ’ouse and not lodgers, nor never will as long as 
my name’s Maria Grogrum. No. Imperent curiosity 
is what f wont stand, because it flusters me; and 
one as wishes to do her dooty to parties as takes ler 
apartments, can’t be flustered and do her dooty at 
the same time. So what I says, sir, is, if your good 
lady isa going to cook, let’s know at once, and the 
sooner we parts the best for all concerned; bnt if J’m 
todo the cooking, why then let Mrs. Coodler keep 
herself to herself, a making her complaints when 
proper, of course, but NoT a coming a prying about 
in parties’ kitchings and a asking to see frying: 
pans.” 

I believe that if a violent fit of coughing had not 
taken Mrs. Grogrum, she would have been speaking 
still. However, she coughed and curtseyed and 
quivered herself gradually out of the room; and 
mentally determining to look for fresh lodgings as 
soon as possible, I again attacked the great embez- 
zlement case at Bow street. But I was not to get 
beyond the third paragraph uninterrupted. Again 
the door opened, and again a form quivered with 
passion upon the mat. 

This time it was not Mrs. Grogrum, but her ser- 
vant of all-work, Susan, or as she called herself, 
“ Shoozan.” 








rough diamond, with a maddening grin. 











was a something or other under government in 
foreign parts, and came home with a pension, and | elbows; she had red hair, and was freckle in reck- 
“Well, I wont go,” said my wife, bringing down | no liver to speak of. Aristocratic in a small way | less profusion. She cculd not, even by her most 


Shoozan had a round rosy face, and round rosy 
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ardent admirers, have been considered a “ neat- 








away shudderingly, 
had gone. 

I was becoming rabid. 
My wife came in. 
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I should have received her with | 








an ~y ~ sarcastic politeness (any triends of mine who | estin 
read this will know the style of thing I mean—my | not in 


and when I recovered myself he | the : 
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I was also awfully hungry. polic 
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lay 
handed Phillis.” The number of grates she black- oe. 
leaded weekly was evidently overwhelming, when my 
compared to the ablutionary exercises she indulged | at on. 
in. In short, she was “grimy” to the last degree; | place 
and she wore black stockings, and a black cap, both | mon , 
of which articles I would abolish by act of parliament, “§ 
iff could. Shoozan was bursting with some strong AR 
grievance, so I laid down my newspaper and waited | chan .. 
to hear her story. as ni. 

“Please, sir,” she gushed out after an inward Im 
struggle, “ would you like to be called a ‘nuzrzy??” we 

Now I don’t think I should like to be called a | borow 
nuzzy. I have no‘notion what it means, but it | Wed 
sounds insolent. Before I could reply, however, the | isn’t 
girl burst forth again, “And if she expects as I'm | ur m 
going to take the children’s dinner up to the top of | drinks 
the ’ouse, she’s mistook.” mand 

Here Shoozan waggled her head about defiantly, 

“My good girl,” I said, for I always feel for ser- | grum 
vants in lodging-houses, poor wretches! but the | She's 
kindly tone of my voice was too much for her; she | (0g ! 
burst into a vehement boo-hoo, and wept loudly, | igh! 
Beauty in tears is all rubbish. Those poets again! | fully, 
Beauty blubbering looks frightful, with a red nose | ther 
and swollen eyes. Even the plain domestic looked | dum: 
plainer after wiping her eyes with her apron, with .. 

“ It’s very hard to be called names, a poor girl as Th 
never see her parents.” Here she burst out again, | "0” s 

“There, go along,” I said; ‘Sarah shall see to the | Chair 
children’s dinner;” and with a parting how), | Yb 
Shoozan retired. wall » 

What a time my wife seemed away! Again I at- | done: ,. 
tacked the embezzlement case, and this time I gotas| “M 
fur as the magistrate’s request if the prisoner had | Wife : 
anything tosay. But no further. 8). 

The door again burst open, and Sarah Naggles | # Mo:. 
stood before me. Sarah Naggles, than whom there is | Forti. 
not a better nurse and a more abominable temper in | Stra: 
Britain, stood there, shaking a thousand times more Mrs 
than Grogrum. In a tremulous point of view the I wa 
landlady was a mere blancmange compared to Sarah, | the li 
who was a downright “shivering mountain.” For Th 
some seconds she could not speak; at length she did | Ther. 
—loudly. pal” 

“Mr. Coodler, sir, I wish to leave your service at | else. 
once, sir, on the spot.” Here she selected a stain on say, 1 
the drugget to stand upon, thereby adding, as she | what: 
evidently imagined, force to her remark. venti: 

“Good gracious, Sarah !——” prop: 

“It’s no use your trying to look dignified, sir. | went 
When Sarah Naggles says a thing Sarah Naggles | the , 
means it; and I’m off by the next conveyance,” once 

I looked round helplessly; but my wife was out | —ar 
still, and until she came back I could say nothing. | siona 

Sarah could. She was apt to stick on a good many | dign. 
superfiuous h’s when excited, and she gave it as her | be ay 
“hopinion that the landlady was honly a helderly i 
hignoramus,.” bask if 1 
She would have continued in the same strain, but, = 
luckily, my youngest child, with intelligence beyond | mam, 
its years—or, rather, months—took alvantage of her | ings , 
absence to fall off a high chair. This necessitated | me t. 
the presence of Sarah up stairs, and a temporary | sir. 
cessation of hostilities, ay, 
I was getting tired of being bullied, and I seized Iv. 
my hat with the intention of going out to find Mrs.| and, 
Coodler. Chancing to look out of window, I saw oy 
Mrs. Coodler. Mrs. Coodler was in conversation with “aA. 
the Interesting Stranger. Mrs. C. was smiling, the | mus: 
I. S. was smiling. Apparently Mrs. C. was enjoying | the . 
herself, whilst I—but the contrast was too much, and | Gar 
I admit I was injudicious enough to dash my hat ey. 
down over my brows. As it stuck tight, and wouldn't ai 
come up again, Li diately repented my ras! a4 
and felt about for the dour with a crab-like action part. 
which was appropriate to the locality, but ungraceful. | the « 
Suddenly I found myself in somebody’s arms. With | mor 
@ convulsive effort I raised my hat; terror had en- My) 
dowed me with increased strength, and I had a| feeli . 
dreadful suspicion it might be Mrs. Grogrum. spee 
It was not. It was the one-eyed fly-driver. The | suad 
one-eyed fly-driver had been drinking, and swayed | with 
backwards and forwards, occasionally hiccuping. 1} and 
asked him his business, abno. . 
“ Business,” replied the man, looking round, as if desp: 
undecided as to how he should continue, then jump- | wou: 
ing to an indisputable conclusion, * aint pleasure. gate 
What is pleasure to some folks is pain to others.’”’ of hi 
The combination of annoyances was getting too Sem: 
much for me. I drew myself up, and assumed a | to th 
frown, to th 
e When I clapt my eyes,” continued the driver. be in. 
: Your eye, sir,” I replied, loftily. “ Stick to facts.” | ed a: 
On you,” said the one-eyed incubus, not noticing | polic 
my interruption, “I said that’s a gent as’ll stand a | dire: 
glass of summut. But you didn’t, now, did you?” had 
and the fellow put his head on one side, and leered | blin: 
hideously. in “ly 
vt Most decidedly I did not,” I replied, proudly. M 
7 Nor aint going to?” he continued. did ; 
Nor aint going to,” I replied, clenchingly, if I | sup 
may be allowed the expression the. 
“ Werry good,” said he; ‘then my mouth’s sealed. her i 
I chad a thing to say” (unintentionally quoting Mr, | «pis: 
William Shakespeare, who was a poet), “ but 1 wont. | in ti 
hoy a-going to put my finger in no one else's | leari 
If you could have seen his finger! I did, and have ie 
not eaten pie since. He vanished. I turned my head Ww 
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us Mrs. C. before she condescended to smile on 
\ uristopher Coodler, I can tell you; and she had 
efused a half-pay officer, a young man high up in 
'1e customs, and a distiller with a beautiful house at 
‘rixton, previous to my popping the question. So 
onsidering all things, I was surprised to see how 
(table she was with the Interesting Stranger bound 
ior Mudville. When the Interesting Stranger—who, 
« save trouble, I will, if you don’t mind, denominate 
§.—found us ruefully eyeing our luggage at the 
ation, he smilingly came to our assistance, and 
»ounced upon a fly like—like aspider. Then he help- 
1 to pile our luggage on to the roof, and bullied and 
Joled the stupid driver intoan almost wakeful con- 
ition, and so at last we found ourselves on the road 
.) Mudville, and later on at that retired spot. 


Mudville was one of those places that beggar de- 
‘tiption. It was small and melancholy, a wretched 
ttle—but there I wont attempt it. We had been 
-commended to the apartments of Mrs. Grogrum, 
nd thither we drove. 
Mrs. Grogrum’s front apartments looked out on to 
‘he sea, and by an ingenious arrangement the builder 
ad contrived that the back windows also gave you 
fine view of the ocean. Mrs. Grogrum’s house was 
uilt diagonally (I think that’s the word), and it 
“emed to me to catch every wind that blew. It was 
»lentifully supplied with windows, too, and they 
-attled delightfully without ceasing. 
Mrs. Grogrum was a fiery-faced female, with the 
10st obtrusive black “ front” lever saw. I believe 
hat front to have been made of horsehair, it was so 
hiny, stiff, and undeceptive. From a casual glance 
t the rubicund features of Mrs. G., I came to a hasty 
onclusion that she was addicted to ardent liquors. 
was not surprised at this, as it is not altogether 
‘common with brandy and watering-place land- 
‘adies. Pardon my humble joke, it will be my last. 
‘the instant we were settled (though we were a long 
ime coming to terms with the one-eyed driver, who 
vas pertinacious, insolent, and apparently in a 
hronic state of inebriety), my wife went out to see 
what we could have to eat; forshe isa good man- 
ager, is Mrs. Coodler, and I don’t know a better 
udge of butcher’s meat or fish. So she started off 
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vith the view to seeing the tradespeople, whilst I 
remained to settle myself. Settle myself, indeed! I 
hadn’t got through the first halfof my police reports 
a part of the paper for which I have a weakness, I 
vdmit), when aloud tap was heard at my door, and 
| before I had time to say come in, the form of Mrs. 
Grogrum blocked up the entrance, and stood quiver- 
ng with some strong emotion. I have before ob- 
served that Iam beneath the middle height a— 
zood deal beneath it—-I am also a peaceable man, 
yrone to let things take their own way, and with a 
sublime respect for ‘‘ peace and quiet.” .Consequent- 
ly, I will admit that the quivering frame of Mrs. 
Grogrum flustered me, and I felt a sudden palpita- 
tion, and a general trembling, which was not lost 
upon the landlady, whose quivering increased, and 
whose features became, if possible, more fiery, as she 
saw me quail beneath her luminous eye. 
|  Osir,” she blurted forth, making a sharp bob, 
‘ “asking your parding, but is Mrs. Coodler to cook 
your mealses, or am I todo ’em? I merely wish to 
know tosave confusion for the futur.” 
Istared. It was the only thing I could do at the 
moment, and I did it. 
“J repeat, sir, which is to do ’em?” 
““Why, Mrs. Groggins—” 
“ GrogRuM, sir, if you please,” was the lofty reply; 
for I'd called the woman by @ wrong name in the 
' agitation of the moment. 
“Rum, by all means,” I responded, with a touch 
of humor. 
She looked daggers at me, but luckily, like the 
gentleman in the play, ‘‘ used none.” 


“For Mrs. Coodler, she came into my kitching 
Now I’m missis in my own 
' ¥ouse, I do ’ope, and I am not a going to have strange 
ladies a coming and a poking their noses, and a pry- 
ing into my kitching, and a making remarks about 
Mrs. Coodler comes into my kitching, 
she does, and requestes to look at my frying-pan, 
and speaks sharp to my domestic as doesn’t bring 
the frying-pan instantaneous; me being missis in my 
own ’ouse and not lodgers, nor never will as long as 
my name’s Maria Grogrum. No. Imperent curiosity 
| is what f wont stand, because it flusters me; and 
one as wishes to do her dooty to parties as takes ler 


and made remarks. 


‘ my domestic. 


apartments, can’t be flustered and do her dooty a 
the same time. 


pans.” 


So what I says, sir, is, if your good 
lady isa going to cook, let’s know at once, and the 
| sooner we parts the best for all concerned; bnt if J’m 
todo the cooking, why then let Mrs. Coodler keep 
| herself to herself, a making her complaints when 
proper, of course, but NOT a coming a prying about 
| in parties’ kitchings and a asking to see frying: 
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| 
| taken Mrs. Grogrum, she would have been speakin 

still. However, she coughed and curtseyed an 
| quivered herself gradually out of the room; an 


| mentally determining to look for fresh lodgings as 
| soon as possible, I again attacked the great embez- 
But I was not to get 
| beyond the third paragraph uninterrupted. Again 
| the door opened, and again a form quivered with 


| zlement case at Bow street. 


| passion upon the mat. 


} 


*“ Shoozan.” 


Shoozan had a round rosy face, and round rosy 
| elbows; she had red hair, and was frecklel in reck- 
| less profusion. She could not, even by her most 


| believe that if a violent fit of coughing had not 


This time it was not Mrs. Grogrum, but her ser- 
| vant of all-work, Susan, or as she called herself, 
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ardent admirers, have been considered a ‘“ neat- 
handed Phillis.” The number of grates she black- 
leaded weekly was evidently overwhelming, when 
compared to the ablutionary exercises she indulged 
in, In short, she was “grimy” to the last degree}; 
and she wore black stockings, and a black cap, both 
of which articles I would abolish by act of parliament, 
ifI could. Shoozan was bursting with some strong 
grievance, so I laid down my newspaper and waited 
to hear her story. 

“Please, sir,” she gushed out after an inward 
struggle, ‘ would you like to be called a ‘nuzzy?’” 


Now I don’t think I should like to be called a 
nuzzy. I have no‘notion what it means, but it 
sounds insolent. Before I could reply, however, the 
girl burst forth again, “And if she expects as I’m 
going to take the children’s dinner up to the top of 
the ’ouse, she’s mistook.” 

Here Shoozan waggled her head about defiantly. 

“My good girl,” I said, for I always feel for ser- 
vants in lodging-houses, poor wretches! but the 
kindly tone of my voice was too much for her; she 
burst into a vehement boo-hoo, and wept loudly. 
Beauty in tears is all rubbish. Those poets again! 
Beauty blubbering looks frightful, with a red nose 
and swollen eyes. Even the plain domestic looked 
plainer after wiping her eyes with her apron. 

“It’s very hard to be called names, a poor girl as 
never see her parents.” Here she burst out again. 

“There, go along,” I said; ‘Sarah shall see to the 
children’s dinner;” and with a parting howl, 
Shoozan retired. 

What atime my wife seemed away! AgainI at- 
tacked the embezzlement case, and this time I got as 
far as the magistrate’s request if the prisoner had 
anything tosay. But no further. 

The door again burst open, and Sarah Naggles 
stood before me. Sarah Naggles, than whom there is 
not a better nurse and a more abominable temper in 
Britain, stood there, shaking a thousand times more 
than Grogrum. In a tremulous point of view the 
landlady was a mere blancmange compared to Sarah, 
who was a downright “shivering mountain.” For 
some seconds she could not speak; at length she did 
—loudly. 

“Mr. Coodler, sir, I wish to leave your service at 
once, sir, on the spot.” Here she selected a stain on 
the drugget to stand upon, thereby adding, as she 
evidently imagined, force to her remark. 

“Good gracious, Sarah !—— 

“Tt’s no use your trying to look dignified, sir. 
When Sarah Naggles says a thing Sarah Naggles 
means it; and I’m off by the next conveyance.” 

I looked round helplessly; but my wife was out 
still, and until she came back I could say nothing. 
Sarah could. She was apt to stick ona good many 
superfluous h’s when excited, and she gave it as her 
“hopinion that the landlady was honly a helderly 
hignoramus.” 

She would have continued in the same strain, but, 
luckily, my youngest child, with intelligence beyond 
its years—or, rather, months—took advantage of her 
absence to fall off a high chair. This necessitated 
the presence of Sarah up stairs, and a temporary 
cessation of hostilities. 

I was getting tired of being bullied, and I seized 
my hat with the intention of going out to find Mrs. 
Coodler. Chancing to look out of window, I saw 
Mrs. Coodler. Mrs. Coodler was in conversation with 
the Interesting Stranger. Mrs. C. was smiling, the 
I.S. was smiling. Apparently Mrs. C. was enjoying 

" herself, whilst I—but the contrast was too much, and 
I admit I was injudicious enough to dash my hat 
down over my brows. As it stuck tight, and wouldn't 
come up again, I immediately repented my rashness, 
and felt about for the dour with a crab-like action 
which was appropriate to the locality, but ungraceful. 

Suddenly I found myself in somebody’s arms. With 
a convulsive effort I raised my hat; terror had en- 
dowed me with increased strength, and I had a 
dreadful suspicion it might be Mrs. Grogrum. 

It was not. It was the one-eyed fly-driver. The 
one-eyed fly-driver had been drinking, and swayed 
backwards and forwards, occasionally hiccuping. I 
asked him his business. 


undecided as to how he should continue, then jump- 
ing to an indisputable conclusion, ‘aint pleasure. 
What is pleasure to some folks is pain to others.” 

The combination of annoyances was getting too 
much for me. I drew myself up, and assumed a 
frown. 

“When I clapt my eyes,” continued the driver. 

“Your eye, sir,” I replied, loftily. ‘‘ Stick to facts.’ 

“On you,” said the one-eyed incubus, not noticing 
my interruption, ‘‘I said that’s a gent as’ll stand a 
glass of summut. But you didn’t, now, did you?” 
and the fellow put his head on one side, and leered 
hideously. 

“Most decidedly I did not,” I replied, proudly. 

“Nor aint going to?” he continued. 

“Nor aint going to,” I replied, clenchingly, if I 
may be allowed the expression: 

““Werry good,” said he; ‘then my mouth’s sealed. 
I had a thing to say ” (unintentionally quoting Mr. 
William Shakspeare, who was a poet), “but 1 wont. 
I'm not a-going to put my finger in no one else’s 
pie.” 

If you could have seen his finger! I did, and have 
not eaten pie since. He vanished. I turned my head 
away shudderingly, and when I recovered myself he 
had gone. 

I was becoming rabid. I was also awfully hungry. 
My wife came in. I should have received her with 
an air of sarcastic politeness (any friends of mine who 





“Business,” replied the man, looking round, as if 





playfully severe air, you know), but I was broken- 
spirited by recent trials, 

“It’s so annoying,” she said, coming to the point 
at once; ‘‘ there aint a piece of meat to be got in the 
place; not even a chop to be procured for love or 
money befure to-morrow.” 

“ Sweet spot!” 1 murmured. 

“And I’ve been to every shop in the place to get 
change for a five-pound note; but they say there isn’t 
as much money in the town.” 

I smiled sardonically, but didn’t speak. 

“Then the fishmonger only comes over from Shell- 
borough on Mondays and Fridays, and to-day’s 
Wednesday; and Mrs. Grogrum says her fireplace 
isn’t big enough to roast joints, so we must have all 
our meat baked; and there’s no draught ale that’s 
drinkable to be got here, because there’s so little de- 
mand for it; and the poulterer’s only got one very 
small rabbit, which is not at all good; and Mrs. Gro- 
grum said she understood we found our own plate— 
she’s only got two-pronged steel forks; and there’s a 
dog next door but one, they tell me, that howls all 
night; and the windows in our room rattle so dread- 
fully, that we shan’t get much sleep, I’m afraid; and 
there’s no lock to the door; and the pillows are like 
dummies, they’re so hard. And so you must put up 
with an egg and aslice of bacon for your tea.” 

The volubility of my wife, culminating in a decided 
non sequitur, was more than I could bear. I seized a 
chair in my agitation, and the back rails came off in 
my hand. This calmed me. I propped it against the 
wall with the determination of declaring I hadn’t 
done it, and smiled once more. 

“Mrs. Coodler,” 1 observed (I never address my 
wife thus except under very peculiar circumstances), 
—‘* Mrs. Coodler, I have taken these apartments for 
a month, and we must try and make the best of them. 
Fortified by the cheering society of the Interesting 
Stranger, no doubt you will be able to bear up.” 


Mrs. Coodler colored, and would have replied, but 
I waved her aside, and went out into the street to see 
the lions! 

The lions! I was not long in seeing them all. 
There were the six bathing-machines, the “ princi- 
pal” hotel, the post-office, the library, and—nothing 
else. The library was an imposing edifice; that is to 
say, it was a dead take-in. There were no new books 
whatever, and I refused to be comforted by the “ Ad- 
ventures of a Guinea ;” neither could I be brought to 
properly appreciate the charms of “‘ Pamela;” so I 
went home again, I walked up stairs, and entering 
the apartment, found—no, reader, you’re wrong for 
once—not the Interesting Stranger, but a policeman 
—a regular rural peeler. He eyed me with profes- 
sional distrust and a calm smile. I swelled with in- 
dignation, and tried to awe him, but he was not to 
be awed. 

“Good morning,” said the policeman, familiarly. 
“T presume—” 

“You do, sir,” I replied sharply, in my imperious 
manner; ‘‘ you presume very considerably in enter- 
ing a gentleman’s apartments in this way, sir. Let 
me tell you an Englishman’s first floor is his castle, 
sir. What do you want?” 

“You!” replied the constable, in a deep tone. 

I was becoming accustomed to this sort of thing, 
and smiled. 

“ Your name is Dumpton,” said the fellow. 

“ All right,” I replied; ‘‘ have it so, if you like; you 
must know best.” I was tickled by the atrocity of 
the whole thing. “ What’s the charge? Burglary? 
Garotting? Murder? What is it?” 

** You come from town by the half arter ten train?” 

“T did.” é 

“Good! A telegram informs me I’m to arrest a 
party of your description; at least you're near enough 
the description fur me to arrest you. So, without 
more ado, come on.”’ 

My wife is an. excellent woman, and at times her 
feelings get too many for her. She heard the final 
speech of the policeman, and was with difficulty dis- 
suaded from flying at him. Such was also the case 
with Sarah Naggles, who has highly-developed nails, 
and (in consequence of blighted hopes) nourishes an 
abnormal hatred of ‘the force.” Between these two 
desperate women the one policeman of Mudville 
would, I am afraid, have come to the most unmiti- 
gated grief. He saw his peril, and produced a pair 
of handcuffs. 1 confess the sight unmanned me, and 
I sank into achair. I produced my card; I pointed 
to the direction on my boxes; I threatened to write 
to the ‘‘ Times ;’”’ I explained how ridiculous it would 
be in a felon travelling about with a family; I plead- 
ed and stormed alternately, but to no object. The 
policeman had received his instructions; had been 
directed to us by the malevolent one-eyed fly-driver ; 
had executed his orders, and was deaf to reason, 
blind to a bribe, and generally stupid and unswerv- 
ingly upright. 

Mrs. Grogrum coming in suddenly upon the scene 
did not improve the tone of the meeting, as may be 
supposed. She had settled that we “‘ was no good” 
the instant Mrs. C. had make rude remarks about 
her frying-pan, ‘“‘a article as a reel lady would de- 
spise to worrit herself about.” And as for that sylph 
in the black stockings, Shoozan, she had long ago 
learnt to place the blindest confidence in the Mud- 
ville policeman, who was the model of manly beauty 
in the eyes of the neighboring maid-servants. 

We were at our wits’end. My wife was frantic, 
the nurse furious, the children fractious. Wrapped 
in his panoply of authority and pig-headedness, the 
policeman alone was calm. 

To us (at this juncture) entered blithely the Inter- 
esting Stranger. A smile was on his lip, a tear was 
not in his eye. I was abuvut to appeal to him to clear 





up the mystery when I observed a remarkable change 
come over his features. At the same time a change 
as remarkable came over the countenance of the ag- 
gressive constable. He clapped his eye on the figure 
of the Interesting Stranger, and almost instantly 
clapped his professional handcuffs on the wrists of 
the same individual. 

The Interesting Stranger answered to the descrip- 
tion in the telegram in every particular, and to this 
day I cannot comprehend the reason for arresting 
me, for we were not in the least alike. The I. S. was 
tall, I am—well, under the middle height. The I. S. 
was good-looking (at least Mrs. Coodler declares 80 
spite of everything; and he was described by ‘the 
police reporter as a “person of fashionable appear- 
ance”), and I am, I admit, not striking to look at, 
though dignified for a short person. The I. 8S. was 
not dressed like me either; so, altogether, it was a 
muddle at Mudville, and I might have kicked up a 
great row about it. 

Did 1 stop to have any arguments, to receive the 
grovelling apologies of Mrs. Grogrum, the trembling 
beseechings of the obtuse policeman, the solemn as- 
surances of attention and cleanliness from Shoozan, 
the universal sympathy of the excited populace— 
did I wait for all this? 

Did 1? 

Did I fetch the one-eyed fly-driver from his favor- 
ite haunt, and bundle self and family back to town 
that afternoon? 

Didwt it 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
MAJOR GENERAL GEORGE CLINTON, 

A SOLDIER in the old French war and of the army 
of the Revolution, also Governor of the State of New 
York and Vice President of the United States, under 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, from 1805 to 
1813, was born in the county of Ulster, now Orange, 
in New York, July 26, 1739. He was the son of 
Colonel Charles Clinton, an emigrant from Ireland, 
who served with distinction in the French and Indian 
wars. At the age of nineteen he was with his brother 
James Clinton, at the reduction of Fort Frontenac, 
end displayed much bravery in the capture of one of 
the French vessels. At the close of the war he enter- 
ed upon the study of the law, and at the early age of 
twenty he was appointed clerk of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, clerk of the Peace, and of the Court of 
Sessions. 

In 1764, he was admitted to the bar, and rose to 
eminence in his profession; in the following year he 
was appointed Surrogate, and in 1768, he was elected 
a delegate to the Colonial Assembly for the county of 
Ulster, and he continued an active member of this 
body until the commencement of the Revolution. 
On the twenty-second day of April, 1775, he was 
chosen by the Provincial Convention of New York 
one of the delegates to the Continental Congress, and 
took his seat in that body on the fifteenth of May. 

On the fourth of July, 1776, he was present at the 
preliminary vote which led to the Declaration of In- 

d , and with his usual energy and 
decision to that measure; but having been appointed 
a brigadier general in the militia, and also in the 
army, rendered it necessary for him to take the field 
in person; he therefore retired from Congress imme- 
diately after his vote was given, and before the in- 
strument was transcribed for the signatures of the 
members; for which reason his name does not appear 
among the signers. 

In 1776, he was appointed a deputy to the New 
York Provincial Congress, which framed the first 
State Constitution. On the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, he was chosen, at the first election under it, on 
the twentieth of April, 1777, both governor and lieu- 
tenant governor. Accepting the former office, the 
latter was filled by Mr. Van Courtland. He was con- 
tinued in the office of governor for eighteen years, by 
triennial elections, till 1795, when owing to ill health 
he declined a re-election. He was succeeded by 
John Jay. 

In October, 1777, the British army in New York 
having been reinforced by the arrival of fresh troops, 
to the number of two thousand men, from England, 
Sir Henry Clinton used the greatest exertion, and 
availed himself of every favorable circumstance, to 
put these troops into immediate operation. Many 
were sent to suitable vessels, and united in the ex- 
pedition, which consisted of about four thousand men, 
against the forts in the Highlands. Having made 
the ry arrang' ts, he moved up the North 
River, and landed on the fourth of October at Tarry- 
town, purposely to impress General Putnam, under 
whose command a thousand continental troops had 
been left, with a belief that his post at Peekskill was 
the object of the attack. At eight o’clock at night 
General Putnam communicated the intelligence to 
Governor Clinton, of the arrival of the British, and 
at the same time gave his opinion respecting their 
destination. The designs of Sir Henry were at once 
perceived by Governor Clinton, who prorogued the 
assembly on the following day, and arrived that night 
at Fort Montgomery. The British troops, in the 
meantime, were secretly conveyed across the river, 
and assaults upon our forts were meditated to be 
made on the sixth, which were accordingly put in ex- 
ecution, by attacking the American advanced party, 
about two miles and a half from Fort Montgomery. 
Governor Clinton, already warned of the movements 
of the fleet, had thrown himself into Fort Montgome- 














sent a part of his force onward to attack Fort Mont- 
gomery from the rear, at the same moment that he 
would assail Fort Clinton. 

Governor Clinton was aware of the enemy’s ap- 
proach, and was prepared for a resolute resistance. 
Sending out a portion of his men to oppose the march 
with a fieldpiece he despatched a messenger to Gen- 
eral Putnam for a reinforcement. The enemy came 
rapidly along, when they were considerably annoyed 
by the grape-shot and musketry. The men, how- 
ever, who opposed them, were but a handful, and the 
gallant defenders were compelled to retire to the fort 
after having spiked their gun. Governor Clinton 
found that it was impossible to hold the extended 
works longer witi the slender garrison against the 
hosts of assailants. When they were finally over- 
powered by the foe, many yet managed by their valor 
to escape. 

General James Clinton, who was commander at 
Fort Clinton, driven to surrender at the same time, 
was wounded, and narrowly ped by d ding a 
precipice to the river. The governor, his brother, was 
fortunate to find a boat to carry him to the other side. 
Thus ended the gallant defence of the Highland 
forts; the loss tothe Americans was happily neu- 
tralized by the surrender of General Burgoyne, which 
rendered this conquest ineffectual. 

At the termination of the contest with England, 
Governor Clinton had the satisfaction of entering the 
city of New York, at the side of General Washington 
on the twenty-fifth of November, 1783. After de- 
clining the office of governor in 1795, Governor Clin- 
ton retired to his estate. Here he remained until 
1800, when he was elected by the city and county of 
New York to represent them in the assembly of the 
State; and to his influence and popularity may be 
ascribed, in a great degree, the change in his native 
State, which finally produced the important political 
revolution of 1801. 

At that period—much against his inclination, but 
from motives of patriotism, he consented to an elec- 
tion as governor, and in 1805, he was chosen, under 
Jefferson, vice president of the United States, and to 
which office he was re-elected under Madison in 1808. 
He died at Washington, while attending to his duties 
as vice president, on the twentieth of April 1812, in 
the seventy-third year of his age. His remains were 
interred in the congressional burying ground at 
Washington. 

















Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Vegetable Flannel. 

There are two establishments near Breslau, in one 
of which pine-leaves are converted into wool, while 
in the other, for invalids, the waters used in the man- 
ufacture of pine wool are employed as curative 
agents. In the hospitals, penitentiaries and barracks 
of Vienna and Breslau blankets made from that ma- 
terial are now exclusively used. One of their chief 
advantages is, no kind of vermin will lodge in them. 
The material is also used °s stuffing, closely resem- 
bling horse-hair, and is only one-third its cost. When 
spun and woven, the thread resembles that of hemp, 
and is made into jackets, spencers, drawers and 
stockings, flannel and twill for shirts, coverlets, body 
and chest warmers, and knitting yarn. They keep 
the body warm without heating, and are very dur- 
able. The factories are lighted with gas made from 
the refuse of the above manufactures, 





Effects of Fear. 

The extraordinary power exerted by fear over the 
human mind was once strongly exhibited in Vienna, 
in a remarkable manner. Doctor F——, an eminent 
physician, obtained leave from the local authorities 
to try his experiments upon the person of a prisoner 
who had been condemned todeath. Accordingly, an 
offer was made to the individual in question, holding 
out the promise of the remission of his punishment, 
if he would consent to pass the night in the bed of a 
patient who four hours previously had been carried 
off by cholera. The prisoner consented, and was put 
to bed, and, after the expiration of some three hours, 
or less, he was seized with all the symptoms of chol- 
era. He was attended immediately by several physi- 
cians, and ultimately, being a man of strong and 
vigorous constitution, was completely re-established. 
His astonishment was great, when he was informed 
that the bed was perfectly clean and pure, and that 
no cholera patient had ever lain there. 





Curious Relic. 

A rare and interesting relic and memento of the 
old French and Indian wars in this country has been 
on exhibition in the department of arms and trophies 
of the Sanitary Fair at Chicago. It is the muster- 
roll of a militia company raised by Captain Noah 
Grant, great-grandfather of Lieutenant General U. 
S. Grant, and bears date of March 26, 1755. Captain 
Grant and his brother, Lieutenant Solomon Grant, 
were afterwards killed at the battle of White Plains, 
N. Y., in the Revolutionary War. 


ry, and was disposing his force for the defence of the 

approach by the bridge across the Kill, while he 
sought information of any movements in his rear; for 
his military eye saw at once that his forts were the 
aim of the enemy. On the morning of the sixth, the 
British forces, several thousand strong, from picked 
regiments, were landed at Stony Point. Sir Henry 
Clinton led them by a rough march to the west of the 
Dunderberg. Arriving at a convenient point, he 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

During the past week a startling drama has been 
enacted in Washington, and some of the principal 
characters in it have been before the public for 
months, but much of the interest attached to them 
had died out, for we all supposed that President John- 
son would take time to examine the documents placed 
before him, and only sign them after hearing some 
dozen different parties for or against the sentences. 
But to the surprise of all, the president signed the 
death warrants, and ordered an immediate execu- 
tin. He knew the pressure that would be brought 
to bear for a reprieve, or change of sentence, if time 
was allowed, and that time he was not willing to give. 
As it was he had to deny himself to all to escape the 
pleadings of agonized hearts. Had he witnessed the 
anguish that some of the young ladies displayed, he 
would have faltered, for no man could have endured 
it. The people would not have been surprised had 
Mrs. Surratt been reprieved and sentenced to some 
prison for life. But the president and his advisers 
thought she was as guilty as the rest, and she went 
with her companions—travelled that dark road of 
which so much is said and solittle known. The mur- 
der of President Lincoln is avenged.— We have as- 
surances from Washington that the army is still 
further to be reduced, and that the expenses of all 
the departments are to be cut down as fast as _possi- 
ble. This is good news for the tax payers, and they 
can stand a large amount of such legislation. We 
must save money if we would pay the interest of the 
debt promptly.——From Wilmington, N. C., we have 
alarming reports of yellow fever and small pox, two 
diseases that will make sad havoc with the poorer 
classes of the population. It is stated that the ne- 
groes are dying by hundreds through neglect and 
want of forethought.——The Atlantic telegraph cable 
is on its way to this continent, and the managers are 
sanguine of success. The English government has 
guaranteed eight per cent. on the stock if the cable 
remains in working order; but the London Times in 
speaking of the cable and the guarantee clause, re- 
marks: All systems of government guarantee of this 
kind are in themselves radically bad, and opposed to 
every rule of free trade and commercial enterprise. 
In this case, however, the guarantee is not only at 
variance with the principles of political economy, but 
possesses its own special attributes of absurdity. 
Thus, in return for their guarantee, which is only to 
continue in force while the line is in working order, 
the government demand that the maximum charge 
for messages shall not exceed fifty cents per word. 
With such a tariff the line would be absolutely choked 
with messages, and the company, in return for its 
overwork and general maladministration of business, 
would only receive a revenue of £250,000 a year. At 
a tariff of $5 per word, on the contrary, the company, 
while guaranteeing a message to and the receipt of a 
reply from any part of the United States within 24 
hours, would with ease earn a revenue of $5,000,000 
a year, or nearly twice the cost of the present cable. 
In fact, the government guarantee is only conditional 
on the line being in working order, and while it is so 
working the company can, for the reason we have 
stated, do ten times better without it. If the share- 
holders are wise, the sooner they shake off this clog 
upon their enterprise the better. At present, it is 
estimated that the operation of telegraphing can be 
safely conducted, day and night, at the rate of from 
six to eight words a minute. Both Prof. Thompson 
and Mr. Varley, however, are confident that with 
the new machines they have invented this rate 
may be increased to nearly twelve words a minute. 
Such changes will add materially to the cost of pub- 
lishing a paper, and we suppose that the messages 
to the journals will be short and sweet.——President 
Johnson has exchanged a few sharp words with some 
of the rich men of Virginia. They wanted him to 
repeal the $20,000 proclamation, so that they could 
obtain pardons, and set poor men to work. The 
president remarked: * You know perfectly well it 
was the wealthy men of the South who dragooned 
the people into secession. -I lived in the South, and I 
know how the thing was done. Your State was 
overwhelmingly opposed to secession, but your rich 
men used the press and bullies, and our little army 





| to force the State into secession. 





' might as well talk plainly about the matter. 
| think you are so very anxious about relieving the 





Take the $20,000 
clause; suppose a man is worth more than that, now 
the war is over, and the chances are ten to one that 
he made it out of the rebellion by contracts, etc. We 
I don’t 


poor. You want this clause removed so as to enable 
you to make money, don’t you? If you are very 
eager to help the poor, why don’t you take the sur- 
plus over the $20,000 you own, and give it to them? 
In that way you will help them, and bring yourselves 
within the benefits of the proclamation. I am free to 
say to you that I think some of you ought to be taxed 
on all over $20,000 to help the poor, When I was 
military governor of Tennessee, I assessed such taxes 
on those who had been wealthy leaders of the rebel- 
lion, and it had good effect.” Sharp talk, that, and the 
delegation seemed to think so; they left the mansion in 
a reflective mood.—tThe corner-stone of the Gettys- 
burg monument was laid on the Fourth of July. 
General Howard delivering the oration, and a very 
impressive, soldier-like one it was. The monument 
will attract thousands of visitors in the course of the 
year; it commemorates a great victory, and the rest- 
ing place of the heroic dead. A letter was read from 
President Johnson, in which he said that God sent 
the people of the United States on a mission, and that 
we must perform it. Was it for the abolition of slav- 
ery ?——It is reported that the Spanish government 
will give up the rebel ram Stonewall, and that the 
United States will receive the present. We can well 
afford to take it. Admiral Dupont left a noble 
legacy to his country and countrymen. All his prize 
money, some $175,000, he directed should be devoted 
to building an asylum for orphan children.—Jeff 
Dafis is to be tried by a military tribunal for being 
concerned in the plot to kill President Lincoln. 
Gold has varied from 139 to 141, during the week, with 
small sales. 








A REMARKABLE STORY. 

An extraordinary incident is related as having oc- 
curred at the fire which consumed Boutel’s Hotel, Bay 
City, Michigan, recently. A lady who occupied rooms 
onthe third floor, became somewhat excited when the 
alarm of fire was given, and went down stairs to dis- 
cover where it was, leaving her infant child asleep in 
bed. In the confusion she forgot it, until the flames 
had complete possession of the hotel. She then at- 
tempted to enter the building to rescue it, but was 
prevented. The firemen and others, in saving the 
furniture, threw the bedding out of the windows. 
This identical bed was rolled up, thrown out of the 
window, and carried with other goods on to the 
bridge for safety. After the fire, in removing the 
gvods, the little innocent was found safe and asleep. 


BROKEN UP. 

The romantic attachment between Lord Hood and 
the Princess Mary was the subject of consider- 
able gossip some months ago. The dream of an alli- 
ance between loyalty and an inferior order of nobility 
has now vanished, the fashionable papers having an- 
nounced that his lordship is to be married to Miss 
Edith Ward, a daughter of a gentleman of fortune 
residing in Upper Grosvenor street. The queen is 
said to have been largely instrumental in bringing 
the match about, and Lord Hood will receive a hand- 
some loyal recognition as soon as it is completed. 








DRAWING-ROOM DRESSES. 

At a recent drawing-room reception in Bucking- 
ham Palace, the Princess Helena wore a train of rich 
white silk, trimmed with bouillons of tulle, bouquet 
of narcissus, petticoat of white glace, covered with 
tulle, and festooned with wreaths of narcissus; head- 
dress, diadem of emeralds and diamonds, plume and 
veil; ornaments, emeralds and diamonds, Victoria 
aud Albert Order, and Order of St. Isabella. Her 
royal highness the Princess Louise wore a train of 
rich blue silk, trimmed with ruches of tulle and 
silver. 








ABOUT RIGHT.—An enthusiastic laborer in one of 
our adjoining towns approached one of the distin- 
guished guests of Boston, and said, ‘Is this Misther 
Farragut?”—* Yes.”—‘‘And will yer honor allow me 
to shake hands with ye?”—“ 0, certainly, with great 
pleasure.” The gratified individual, after a hearty 
shake, drew himself up with a satistied air, and said: 
“T’ve shaken hands with a big man, sir. I’ve shak- 
en hands with a big man!” 





CONSIDERATE ENGLISHMEN.—During the strike 
in Paris, the English hat-makers sent over a dona- 
tion of three thousand traucs to aid their “ brethren” 
in France to continue the strike, accompanied, how- 
ever, by a cargo of three millions worth of hats of 
their own manufacturing, to supply the wants of the 
French public. 





DEAR TELEGRAPHING.—The Atlantic Telegraph 
Company propose to charge five dollars a word. With 
San Francisco—three thousand miles away—we com- 
municate regularly at the rate of forty-five cents a 
word for all words over ten. That is about one- 
eleventh of the proposed ocean rate. 





HARbD PusHnED.—A letter from Decatur, Ala., says 
if the merchants were disposed to take blackberries 
or vegetables for their pay, they might sell goods in 
unlimited quantities; but money, in the language of 
the country, is ‘‘ mighty scace.” 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 


The following choice original stories and poems will 
be published in our next number: 

“SEALED up.” A story of the Polish Rebellion, 
by Edwin S. Scudder. 

* A COUNTERSTROKE,” by L. Velona Stockwell. 

“A MARRIED LADy’s Story,” by Miriam Allen. 
(Unavoidably omitted this week.) 

* HEARTHSTONE TALES,” by Charles Cutterfield. 

“ BIOGRAPHIOAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 

“THE CORSAIR OF THE SOUTH SEAS,” by Mrs. C. 
W. Denison. 

*DorA WHITE’S APRON,” by Miss Kate Putnam. 

“FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

Our YouNG Fouks’ CLuB,”’ by Wm. L. Williams. 

“My HipDEN Nook,” by August Bell. 

* POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour. 

“THE NEWMOWN HAy,” by Park Benjamin. 

” FAREWELL,” by Edwin E. Raze. 

“GONE,” by Mrs. C. O. Hathaway. 





A COURT INCIDENT. 


A curious incident lately occurred in a French 
criminal court. A young woman, carrying a child 
less than a year old in her arms, was arraigned for 
having stolen three gold ten-franc pieces from the 
house of a lady where she called on business. The 
prisoner stated in her defence that her baby snatched 
the coins froma table without her knowledge, and 
carried them home in its hand; that she had just dis- 
covered them there) and was preparing to go back 
with the money, when she was arrested. The defence 
was thought most improbable, owing to the child’s 
age; but the president, in order to test its possibility, 
ordered one of the ushers to lay three gold pieces on 
the ledge of the dock, within the baby’s reach. The 
moment the little thing saw the money it clutched 
the pieces firmly and attempted to put them in its 
mouth. This experiment satisfied the tribunal that 
the woman had told the truth, and she was in con- 
sequence acquitted of the charge. 





AGREEABLE CONDITIONS. 
Count Albert de Revel has, according to a Parisian 
correspondent of the Athenzum, been left £2000 a 
year by an ecceutric uncle, on the condition that, 


within two years he shall marry a tall, slim lady, of 


“harmonious proportions,” with long and thick 
golden hair. She must have an open forehead, blue 
eyes, a brilliant white skin, a well-made nose, a small 
mouth, gracetul limbs, and she is to be fuli of grace; 
and her character is to be slightly shaded with a 
poetic languor. Albert admits that the condition is 
not a hard one, save in the difficulty of finding the 
peerless beauty who is to share his £2000 a year with 
him. 





NEW STYLE OF CONFESSION. 

It seems that the Emperor of the French will not 
permit the prince imperial to confess in the ordinary 
way that other Roman Catholics tind a comfort to 
their souls. There has been selected, by his majesty, 
an imperial road to purgatory, which consists in a 
number of questions being drawn up by his majesty, 
which are put by the father confessor of the prince, 
and in the presence and hearing of a third person. 
No other questions are allowed, and the church must 
be glad it gets as much as it does. There has been, 
naturally, a little warm discussion about the matter, 
but the issue has been the polite obedience of the 
church, and the victory of the will of the emperor. 





WISE PROVERBS. 

Hunger is the best sauce. 

All are not hunters that blow the horn. 

Better to be idle than not well occupied. 

The lion’s not half so tierce as he is painted. 

Let your purse be your master. : 

Hunan laws can take no cognizance of thoughts, 
unless they discover themselves by some over actions. 

He that harks much, and speaks not all, 

Shall be welcome both in bower and hall. 

It’s a good horse that never stumbles, 

It’s a good wife that never grumbles. 





Tue EmMpress’s DREss.—The Empress Eugenie, at 
the Longchamps races, was beautifully dressed. Her 
bonnet was tulle, a light wreath of variegated roses 
and long tulle veil its only decoration; her mantle 
was of eastern fabric, the fond of dead gold, on which 
was embroidered a raised arabesque and inscriptions 
in crimson and green silk, evidently an African pro- 
duction brought over by the emperor. 

-_-> 





A LIBARAL DonaATION.—The following instance 
of General Grant’s liberality is recorded :—At the new 
Methodist Church of the Rey. Altred Cookman, in 
Philadelphia, on a recent Sunday after the sermon, 
he quietly beckoned the pastor, and contributed $500 
for himself and $100 for his wite to the new church 
editice. This was inspiriting, and subscriptions to 
the amount of $15,000 for the same object were im- 
mediately made. 





‘AN UNFORTUNATE PriEst.—A priest, who had 
practised Banting to excess, at last became so thin 
and dry in all his articulations, that he was unable 
to go through the celebration of mass, as his joints 
and spine would crack in so loud and strange a man- 
ner at every genuflexion, that the faithful were ter- 
rified, and the faithless laughed. 





LONDON SIGHTS. 

Our readers who contemplate a visit to England 

during the summer, will do well to preserve the fol- 

lowing list of London places of amusements, all free 
to the public: 


BoTANICAL GARDENS, Regent’s Park. Admission 
by member’s order. 

British Museum, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 
Open on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
trom ten till six. 

DuLWicH PictuRE GALLERY, Dulwich College. 
Open every day in Whitsun week, from ten to 
tive. 

GREENWICH HospPiTAL, (the Painted Hall, etc.) 
Open on Mondays and Fridays from ten till seven, 
free; Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Sat- 
urdays, admission sixpence. 

HAMPTON COURT PALACE, 
Friday, from ten to six. 

INDIA MuseEvuM, Whitehall Yard. Open on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, from ten till four. 

KEW GARDENS. Open every day, from one until 
dusk. 

MissIONARY MusEvM, 8 Blomfield Street, Finsbury. 
Open on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
from ten till four, 

MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, Jermyn Street, 
Piccadilly. Open every day in the week but Friday, 
from ten till four. 


Open every day, except 


MUSEUM OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. By order of a member of the 
college, on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Thursdays, from twelve till four. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, Trafalgar Square. Open on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 
from ten till six. 

NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, Greai George 
Street, Westminster. Open on Wednesday and 
Saturday, from twelve to four. 

PATENT Museum, South Kensington. Open on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, from ten till 
ten; other days, ten till six. 

St. PaAuL’s CATHEDRAL. Admission daily, but 
payment is required to see the following parts of 
the building:—Whispering gallery and outside 
galleries, 6d.; library, model room, geometrical 
staircase, and great bell, 1s.; the hall, 1s. 6d.; the 
clock 2d.; the vaults, 6d. 

Str JouHN SOANE’s MusEvuM, 13 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields (cards of admission to be obtained at the 
Museum). Open on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays, from ten till four. 

SouTH KENSINGTON MusEuM, South Kensington. 
Open free on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, 
from ten A. M., tillten P. M. An admission fee of 
6d. is payable on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays, which are students’ days. The hours on 
these days are from ten till six. 

THE TOWER OF LONDON. Open every day from 
twelve to four; admission to the Armories, 6d.; 
to the Jewel-room, 6d. 

UNITED SERVICE MusEUM, Whitehall Yard. Ad- 
mission by member’s order or introduction, from 
eleven till five. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Open between eleven and 
three, and from four till six daily. Admission to 
nave, cloisters, etc., free of charge; to the chapels 
6d. 

WooLwWIcH ARSENAL. Open daily from nine till 
eleven, and one till four. . 




















THRE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG OF OUR UNION take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the FLaG, 1 t 8 t are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. TaLEs, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, H'STORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUCS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to fecoee all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the HoME CIRCLE, 
THE Camp, THE COUNTING-RoomM, THE WORKSHOP and 
THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued story, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for four 
or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Best WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write ezclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if any 
other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 
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And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates, 

THE FLAG OF OUR UNION and the DOLLAR MontTH- 

LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and NoOvEL- 
ETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN UNION for $6.00; 
the whole of these publications, including the Frac, 
Union, DOLLAR MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for $!.50. 

Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 

( Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PrcsiisHers. 
63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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pay the penalty! Where did you pass the night?” 

“In my room at this house, sir.” 

Johnstone was at bay, but stern and defiant. 

** What did you promise us in the Ravine?” 

“ To bring you help, I think. Fool! did you think 
me an idiot?” 

“ Sir, I do not comprehend.” 

“T will make it plain. Thanks to our wise men, 
you cannot hang aman for his intentions! Have you 
never guessed that I loved Maud Allington@” 

“Tt has occurred to me, sometimes.” 

“ Well?” 

“‘ That explains nothing.” 

*‘ You have taken the liberty of questioning me, 
Dr. Thornburn, I will take a like liberty. Has Maud 
confessed that she loved you?” 

‘TI glory in it, and I need not hesitate to say she 
has.” 

“Yes; I have known it for a long time. Did you 
think I was one to sit calmly by, and see another en- 
joy the woman I loved? If so, you misjudged me. 
Ihad planned my revenge. You have laughed at 
my fondness fur science. Men’s hobbies serve them, 
sometimes. My chemical knowledge gave me in- 
formation of acertaiu drug,which,when administered, 
possesses the power of prostrating all the bodily fac- 
ulties, to such a degree that there will be no strength 
left to combat extremes of heat, or cold, or exposure. 
1 listened with interest to you, when you warned Miss 
Allington not to venture into the Ravine without a 
guide. 1 knew you thoroughly. I was confident 
you would follow us. I, also, was confident that a 
storm was at hand. Sol laid my scheme deeply. I 
had a flask of brandy in my pocket, containing an in- 
fusion of the drug before mentioned, and you will 
perhaps remember that I forced Maud to taste it, and 

you also?” 

“Wretch! there you failed! I did not drink!” 

“Ah,ha? That then accounts for your being here 
alive. I wondered at it greatly. It was dark when 
I gave you the bottle, but I thought you drank.” 

* You were mistaken. Thank God!” 
*T loved Maud, but I have seen for a long time the 

1 of my passi I have seen that she 
loved you, though she tried to be cold and haughty. 
Ihad an opportunity for double revenge. 1 could 
send you both together into the land of shadows, At 
least, you will give me the credit of having some 
mercy, when I would have sent you together! IL 
thought, with the intiuence of the drug nothing more 
would be needed. The night, the cold, and the 
storm would finish the work. But it has all failed!” 

“ Fiend!” 

‘Spare your epithets. Your Maud may live, and 
she may not, but be that as it may, 1 shall never again 
cross your path!” 

He bowed mockingly, and before Thornburn could 
lift his hand to stop him, he had disappeared, and 
left no clue by which to trace his flight. 


h 








Three years afterward, ina rude hostelry in the 
wildest part of Germany—one dreadful night when 
the shadows lay thick on the mountains, and the 
winds tossed the branches of the trees against the 
windows—the spirit of a man went out into the dark- 


ness, and on his lips the latest word was the name of 


Maud. 

This man had made his name famous—his works 
on science are text books the world over, and students 
speak of him with reverence. But his latest days 
were made wretched by the remembrance of an un- 
committed crime. 

Long days and weeks elapsed, before Maud awoke 
to consciousness, and it was December before she 
was abie to travel homeward. Dr. Thornburn’s un- 
tiring care saved her lite; but even now, in the rest 
and quiet of her husband’s home, she shivers at the 
mention of Tuckerman’s Ravine. 





A BRAZILIAN FOREST. 

The silence and gloom of the Brazilian forests is in- 
tensely impressive ; of their animal tenants, it is only 
after many months’ research that a fair notion can 
be obtained of their number and variety. At twi- 
light, the great orchestra of anima) life strikes up 
vociferously—then the shrill chorus of crickets and 
grasshoppers, and the hooting of tree-frogs, com- 


mence the uproar and deafening din, which is one of 


the peculiarities of a Brazilian climate. 

For many years a Mr. Bates hunted up the per- 
formers in this wondertul concert, or the quieter oc- 
cupants of these enormous forests. His familiar ac- 
quaintances were birds and moths, which so resemble 
each other, that the negroes and Indians themselves 
tried to convince him that they were of the same 
species; great spiders which caught birds in their 
webs, or were led about the house with cords round 
their waists, as if they were dogs; gorgeous birds and 
butterflies, anacondas, lizards, ants and crawling 
creatures of every variety. One of the most impor- 
tant of these, for its numbers and activity, was the 
Suaba ant, which is seen in the neighborhood of Para, 
marching to and fro in a broad column, and in such 
large communities that the traveller often comes up- 
on these little creatures in heaps not less than forty 
yards in circumference, though not more than two 
feet in height. 


works or domes, which overlie and protect the en- | 


trance to vast subterranean galleries at a considerable 
depth. These ants clip and carry away an immense 
quantity of leaves, as is proved by many accumula- | 
tions lying on the pathway unattended by ants, but | 
invariably removed when revisited next day. 

Mr. Bates frequently saw these ants at work clip- 
ping and preparing the leaves. The ants used to 





watch the domes at the entrances to the subterranean 

dwellings, thereby protecting from the deluging rains 

the young brood in the nests beneath. In attempt- 

ing to destroy one of these nests, by blowing in the 

fumes of sulphur, the smoke has been seen to issue 

from other outlets at seventy yards’ distance from 

the place where the bellows were used; and we hear 

of the ants piercing the embankments of reservoirs, 

and excavating a tunnel under the bed of the River 

Parahyba, at a place where it is as broad as the 

Thames at London Bridge. Curiously enough, these 

nests are the abode of the amphisbena snake, a genus 
allied to the slow-worm of Europe. These snakes 
live habitually in the chambers of the ants’ nests; 
and from the remains of the ants found in the stom- 
achs of the snakes, they board as well as lodge with 
them—a relation which the natives have exagger- 
ated into the myth of the amphisbena being the 
mother of the Suabas, adding, that such is the affec- 
tion of the ants that they will forsake a nest when 
the snake leaves it. 

Among the other ants described by Mr. Bates are 
the foraging and predatory ants, which are so fierce 
in their attacks as to terrify the natives. Mr. Bates 
witnessed the manceuvres of these little creatures in 
campaign, on the line of march, and even attacking 
the ant citadels of another species; the accounts of 
which read more like a despatch from the seat of war 
than a commentary on natural history. 

Myriads of flies fasten on the human skin with the 
most bloodthirsty motive, and are a terrible scourge 
to travellers; but these are kept under by friendly 
wasps, who attack the flies which have settled upon 
the traveller’s skin, and carry them off with great 
adroitness. 

Many are the varieties of bees discovered in this 
region; but Mr. Bates found none of them had at- 
tained that high degree of architectural skill in the 
construction of their comb which is shown by the 
European hive-bee. The wax cells are generally ob- 
long, and show only an approximation to the hexa- 
gonal cell in places where several of them are built in 
contact. ‘‘I1t would appear,” says Mr. Bates, ‘ that 
the Old World has produced in bees; as well as in 
other families of animals, far more advanced forms 
than the tropics of the New World.” 

On the other hand, the buttertlies are far more 
brilliant and diversified than ours; 700 species may 
be found within an hour’s walk of Para, while the 
total number found in the British Islands does not 
exceed sixty-six, and the whole of Europe supports 
only 390. Mr. Bates describes one variety as seen 
flapping its huge wings like a bird along the veran- 
dah; while of another kind, the upper face of the 
wings is of a dazzling lustre. It prefers the broad, 
sunny road, but it is almost an unattainable prize, on 
account of its lofty flight, for it very rarely descends 
nearer the ground than about twenty feet. When it 
comes sailing along, says Mr. Bates, as it flaps its 
wings, the blue surface flashes in the sunlight, so 
that it is visible a quarter of a mile off. 

Some of the beautiful varieties are bordered or 
spangled with metallic lines and spots of a silvery 
or golden lustre. Some have wings as transparent us 
glass, and one of these clear-winged butterflies has 
just one spot of opaque coloring on its wings, which 
are of a vivlet and rose hue; and when flying low, 
it is described as appearing “like the wandering 
petal of a flower.” 

Not to speak of lizards five feet long, and alligators 
of audacious and predatory habits, the abundance of 
snakes is very great. Mr. Bates, in his excursions, 
wore large spectacles; and he tells us “ that it was 
rather alarming in entomologizing about the trees, to 
suddenly encounter, on turning round, as sometimes 
happened, a pair of glittering eyes, and a forked 
tongue within a few inches of one’s head.” Then he 
encountered large serpents of the boa species, though 
they mostly fled from him. One of these, the ana- 
conda, grows to an enormous bulk, and lives to a 
great age, for Mr. Bates heard of specimens having 
been killed which measured forty-two teet in length, 
though he did not encounter any of this size himself. 
The natives of the Amazon believe also in the exis- 
tence of a still more monstrous water-serpent, said to 
be many more fathoms inlength. It appears in differ- 
ent parts of the river, and they call it the mother or 
spirit of the water; but this seems to be almost as 
great a delusion as the water-serpent elsewhere. 

Some of the monkeys of the forest are inclined to 
be familiar with you. Mr. Bates met with one which 
was exceedingly tame, and evinced the most painful 
emotions on being called hard names by its owner, 
when it would sit upon the ground and cry most pit- 
eously. Another animal, far more free than wel- 
come, is the Uruba vulture, which, as the dry season 
advances, follows the fisherman to the lakes, where it 
gorges itself with the offal of the fisheries. Towards 
the end of the season, they grow very ravenous, and 
assemble in the villages. Mr. Bates’s cook could not 
leave the open kitchen at the back of the house for a 
moment while the dinner was cooking; for these 
hungry birds would walk in, litt up the lids of the 
saucepans with their beaks, and take out the contents. 
The boys lie in wait, and shoot these vultures with 
bows and arrows, and the birds have acquired such a 





These, however, are only the out- | 


dread of these weapons that they may be kept off by 
hanging a bow from the rafters. An attack of birds, 
however, proved perifous to Mr. Bates; he had shot 
at and wounded a toucan, and while he was picking 
| it up, a flock of toucans set upon him with great | 
| clamor, threatening him with their huge, horny | 
| beaks, and he had to run with great speed to get 
away from the excited birds. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ENGINEER.—We cannot divulge the names of our 
pondents without their permission. 
KNIGHT TEMPLAR.—The commander of the Bos- 
ton Encampment should have granted the Sir Knights 
permission to eat breakfast, even if the order was 
given to “fallin.” The health of the knights was of 
more importance than the procession. A little reso- 
lution on the part of the M. E.G. C. would have 
saved much suffering and ill feeling. Pleasure was 
turned to pain. 
NEW TEMPLE.—Once more we must answer that 
we know nothing about the time for the completion 
of the new Temple. It will probably take as long to 
build as King Solomon’s. 
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WINSLOW LEWIS ENCAMPMENT. 
Among the many unlooked-for results of the rebel- 
lion is the impulse which has been given to free- 
masonry, by the advantages which experience has 
shown that it sometimes afforded in times of distress 
and danger. All the old masonic bodies have been 
much strengthened in numbers during the war, and 
many new organizations have been effected. Among 
the latter is the Winslow Lewis Encampment of 
Knights Templars, which has been for a few months 
working under a dispensation, and was on Tuesday 
evening formally constituted by the grand officers of 
the Grand Encampment of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, at the new and very pleasant and commodious 
hall, in Downing Block,Salem. The hall was beauti- 
fully decorated with a profusion of flowers, and also 
with a large representation of the fairer half of crea- 
tion, who improved the occasion to learn the secrets 
of Masonry. The exercises were very interesting, 
interspersed with singing by a fine quartette choir 
from the Old South Church, Boston, including Misses 
Houston and Turner, under the direction of Mr. 
Downs. 

The services of constituting the Encampment and 
of installing its officers were performed by the officers 
of the Grand Encampment of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. The order was as follows: Reception 
of the Grand Officers; Hymn—* Be joyful in God all 
ye lands of the earth;” Reading of the Scriptures; 
Prayer, by Rev. W.S. Studley, of Boston, Grand Pre- 
late; Address, by C. H. Titus, Esq., of Providence, 
R. I., Deputy Grand Master; Hymn—** We build 
with fruitless cost unless,” etc.; Lord’s Prayer—“ In 
vain we rise before the day ;” Epistle and Holy Gus- 
pel—** Supplies of life with ease to them ;” Credo; 
Constitution by Wm. S. Gardner, Esq., of Lowell, M. 
E. Grand Master; Chant—* Lord, who shall abide in 
thy tabernacles ;’? Dedication—“ Gloria in Excelsis ;”” 
Proclamation. 

After the exercises of institution, the following 
officers of the Encampment were installed: Wm. 
Sutton, Eminent Commander; George H. Peirson, 
General; D. S. Shattuck, Captain General; W. C. 
Maxwell, Prelate; H. A. Brown, S. W.; H. E. Joce- 
lyn, J. W.; Thomas Hunt, Treasurer; J. J. Coker, 
Recorder; Geo. Tapley, Sword Bearer; D. Z. Smith, 
Standard Bearer; C. H. Norris, Warder; Jos. W. 
Osborne, A. L. Pierson, and John G. Barnes, Guards; 
W. L. Batchelder, Sentinel. 

After the installation the M. E. G. M. delivered an 
address, the G. P. offered prayer, the choir sang a 
hymn, and the b liction was p 1 by Rev. 
Mr. Studley. In conclusion the company repaired 
from labor to refreshment, and partook of a bountiful 
collation, which was furnished in the banqueting 
room.—Salem Gazette. 








THE ANTIQUITY OF MASONRY.—No. 1 
BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Masonry has but one object—to do good! One Ban- 
ner—that of Humanity! One crown—that of Virtue! 
The origin of Masonry seems lost in the darkness 
of ages. To arrive at some idea of its birth, it be- 


time from the beginning of the world to the periods 
when brutal force reigned triumphant. 

In the heart of a savage populace the Eternal cre- 
ated a great genius. This man, whom the ancients 
disputed as to the place of his birth, and whom they 
successively named Brahma, Ammon, Odin, Prome- 
theus, etc., succeeded by a great power of mind, and 
an indomitable will and perseverance, to assimilate 
the wanderers of the forests, and proclaimed to them 
the existence of a Supreme God, unchangeable, im- 
mutable and eternal; he spoke to them in his name, 
and told them of the great light of truth which the 
Supreme Architect of the universe had invested in 
his heart. By the power of his voice the primitive 
arts were created. ‘he earth, though feebly culti- 
vated, nobly responded to the efforts of its first tillers. 
Before his eyes were stilled in death he saw the rise 
of the imposing edifice his genius had created. 

The descendants of those sages, following the path 
he had traced for them, became the inventors of all 
the arts; creators of all the noble sciences. They 
admitted among them some privileged ones, who par- 
took of their knowledge, whose virtues and manifold 
qualifications had rendered them worthy of that high 





Those who raise envy will easily incur censure. 


honor. From their hearts the blending of wisdom 


comes necessary to traverse the various epochs of 


with the resplendent rays of true light was spread 
which tended much to enlighten the universe. 

We find these sages again under the name of Brah- 
mins or Gymnosophists. These Gymnosophists were 
not satisfied with alone making India happy, but 
transported the splendors of civilization trom the 
plains of Persia to Ethiopia. 

> Menes (sometimes calied Osiris) deccended from 
the mountains of Ethiopia, to the delta of the river 
Nile in Egypt; there he found some of those who had 
descended from his own ancestors, and civilized them 
by instructing them in the mysteries of Isis. Later, 
Thebes and Memphis raised their temples, whose soul- 
inspiring ruins are still the admiration of the world. 
The learned of all nations journey thither to contem- 
plate the scientific and artistic wonders of thst peo- 
ple, the most ancient missionaries of the progress of 
civilization. 

We are indebted to the disciples of Menes for the 
wonders of Perfection; the idea of a perfect Being; 
the true observation of nature, and the real range of 
reason which emanates from a divine intelligence. 
The divine art to form legislators had its birth in 
India, and from thence it went to Egypt. The pecu- 
liar mysteries of initiation in the first and most ancient 
of all known institutions was made and accepted as 
the model of all subsequent ones. These mysteries 
which afterwards assumed the name of Masonry, 
were the revelations of secrets drawn from nature, 
or the history of God himself. Those of man, of rea- 
son, and of divine and human knowledge, as God, 
Nature and Humanity. 

The great objects of these sublime doctrines were, 
the unity of a God; the dogma of the providence and 
immortality of the soul; of future rewards and pun- 
ishments; the eternal principles of natural religion 
and education, the most suitable to the dignity of 
man; the idea of good and bad, truth and falsehood, 
just and unjust, and of beauty and kindness; the 
immutable principles of reason, truth, virtue and 
wisdom; the duty of universal morality, the natural 
rights of man, the principles of divine right; legisla- 
tion and human institutions for the better happiness 
of the people; and lastly we trace in these mysteries 
the image of creation. They present to our view the 
created universe, the pure state of nature, and the 
passage from this state of innocence to that of civil- 
ization; the invention of arts, of agriculture (which 
is regarded as the best and most useful of them all), 
the creation of the elements, and of the sciences, 
which perpetuate the memory of these great bene- 
factors of the human race. 

It was in the mysteries of Isis that this legislator 
saw nature, and read the sublime detinition of the 
Divinity. “Iam he whois, who was, who will be, 
and no mortal soul has yet raised my veil!” 

The Hierophant said to the Neophyte, “Study di- 
vine nature and govern thy mind and heart by serious 
contemplation. Behold the heavens, more instruc- 
tive than all the descriptive praises ever written. 
Admire with sincere meditation the works of a divine 
Master's touch. Adore Him—He is One and exists 
alone! To Him all beings are indebted for their ex- 
istence, and his power is manifest everywhere!” 


AR Ren 


MASONIC BURIAL. 
BY BRO. B. B. FRENCH. 


Within his earthly resting place 
His manly form is laid— 
And o'er his sleeping ashes, have 
The mystic words been said; 
And while we drop the evergreen 
Down through the opened sud 
(That emblem of immortal life), 
Our hopes go up to God; 
And from the Master's lips there fall 
These words of holy love— 
“ Brother, we only part on earth, 
To meet again above."’ 


Now the living chain of union 
Is formed, and every one 
Bows humbly with t*e sacred words— 
“Thy will. O God, be done,"* 
Are uttercd, and the glistening eye 
And swelling heart attest 
That a brother and a friend has gone 
To his immortal rest. 
And from the Master's lips there fall 
These words of holy love— 
* Brother, we only part on earth 
To meet again above.’ 


In that circle of united hands 
Is there no broken place ? 
Alas! one single link is out— 
One dear, familiar face 
Will nevermore on earth be seen— 
His hands will ne'er again, 
Responsive to a brother's love, 
Be clasped in that bright chain! 
He sleeps in death, while rise these words 
Of high and holy love, 
* Brother, we only part on earth, 
To meet again above."’ 


> 


The solemn rites are o’er, the grave 
Heaped to a grassy mound, 
And we ieave our brother sleeping 
In the cold and quiet ground; 
On earth again we ne‘er shall see 
The form we loved so well, 
But his immortal soul shall hence 
With God forever dwell. 
And while we grieve, the seraph, Hope, 
Whispers in words of love, 
“ True brothers only part on earth, 
To meet again above."' 





It is a besetting sin of the times not to treat old age 
with proper reverence and respect. 
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THE DEATH OF THE DOVE. 


The songbirds met in the weeping ash, 
And the mournful mavis said, 
“No more let our harps be tuned to mirth, 
For the turtledove is dead. 


“ Go seck the fold where the lambkin plays, 


Weave a silken shroud, and with blossoms make 
A pall for the bird of peace."’ 


Then the finches gathered the thistle-down, 
And rifled the cherry-blooms ; 

And the linnets toiled on the apple-boughs, 
As weavers by crimson looms. 


And the larks broidered the bl ing hay 
By curtains of clover-beds ; 

While the blackbirds toiled in the tangled brake 
With mosses and silver threads, 





Then ere the dial of day went down, 
They finished the work of love; 

And when the lamps of the glow-worm burned, 
They buried the turtledove. 


And the robins piped a funeral dirge 
From sprays of the golden broom; 
And the swallows, beautiful architects, 
Were the builders of the tomb. 
Cambridge (Eng.) Independent. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 


—OR,— 
Among the Blockade Runners, 
NO. XXVIII.—AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 

DRAWING the boat high upon the sand, so that by 
no chance could it dritt away, Sam Hilton and his 
men clambered up and over the cliffs, and at last 
stood upon the summit of the highest, a spot where 
for many weary days he along with his comrades had 
watched for the coming of those who might effect 
their deliverance, but who never made their appear- 
ance. The top of the cliff commanded a view for a 
long way along the coast and across the bay up to- 
wards M—, but inland the sight was closed by the 
swamp wherein they had made their home after their 
escape from Charleston, now looking gloomy and for- 
bidding, and they wondered how it was that they 
had tarried there as long as they had before making 
an effort to escape from their uncomfortable quarters. 

Their friends were without doubt hidden in its dark 
recesses now; for a long and scrutinizing view among 
the cliffs had revealed no signs of life; and satisfied 
that there was nothing stirring around, they took 
their old way over the rocks toward the swamp which 
they had lett not two days before. 

At a quick pace Sam Hilton strolled along, followed 
close by his men. They had full a mile to go, and 
they wished to get over it and back again as soon as 
possible, for they knew that Captain Lee was anxious 
to leave the coast of Dixie behind him as soon as pos- 
sible, and that too before they should run any more 
risks, and endanger the success that had thus far at- 
tended their last enterprise. They had seen enough 
of lite in Southern prisons and in its swamps to satisfy 
them for a time at least. 

At the edge of the swamp they paused for a mo- 
ment. Within all was gloom, and they could hear 
the old familiar croaks of the inmates of the slimy 
pools, which had been anything but music in their 
ears. No sound made by human hands or tongues 
met their ears, aud they plunged into the swamp half 
angry that their comrades had not been earlier astir, 
and on the watch so to have saved their again coming 
in contact with their old enemies the reptiles, that 
seemed to have awakened thus early in the morning 
on purpose to welcome them back; for up from every 
pool came the croaking of its inmates, while more 
than one slimy reptile glided almost from beneath 
their feet as they made their way along towards what 
had been their camping grounds, which had grown 
no less distasteful to them during their absence. 

As they neared the place one of the men gave a 
shrill whistle, a signal they had used tocommunicate 
with each other while they had been together, but no 
answer was returned. No smoke was curling up 
among the trees, as was usual in the morning when 
they were preparing their breakfast, nothing to de- 
note the presence of those they sought, and a sudden 
fear assailed them that their friends had met with 
trouble in their absence. Perhaps their hiding-place 
had been discovered and they had been dragged to 
some loathsome prison. 

Full of this fear they hastened on, and at last stood 
upon their old camping ground, where it was doubly 
augmented, fur the place was silent and deserted. 
Their comrades were indeed gone, and a look at the 
ground beneath their feet showed that a deadly strug- 
gle had taken place between them and their as- 
sailants. 

The soil all about the camp was trodden down, 


And gather the snowy fleece; ag 


bushes broken, all giving evidence that a fight had 
occurred. The scene presented a far ditferent ap- 
pearance when they left it but ashort time before. 
lf further evidence was wanted as to what had trans- 
pired in their absence,a dark gray spot upon the 
leaves around which a myriad of flies were buzzing, 
pointed out unmistakably that blood had been shed 
in the conflict. Two more of the spots were found 


away, showing unmistakably that some had fallen 
in the fray, and their bodies, denied a decent burial, 
had been given to the reptiles; and Sam Hilton and 
his companions shuddered as they gazed into the 
turbid water and thought that it hid from their sight 
the corpses of their friends whom they had come too 
late to save. 

A little further inspection showed them that the 
assailants of their comrades had been Confederate 
soldiers, for upon a broken limb of a small tree they 
found a piece of gray cloth that had evidently been 
torn from a uniform during the struggle, and further 
out, as if cast in among the bushes by some hand that 
wished to conceal it, they found a cap marked C. S. 
A., and these signs showed conclusively that their 
comrades were once more in the hands of their 
enemies. 

This fact fully established, they had no cause for 
lingering, and with one backward look at the scene 
of the fray and the dark pool that without doubt was 
the grave of some of their friends, they turned away 
with heavy hearts to carry back their sad report to 
their friends on board the steamer, knowing that 
there was one that they feared would not bear up 
under the news—the fair girl that they had just 
caught a glimpse of that morning, and whose story 
they knew, and also that she was looking for her 
lover on their return, only to be fearfully disap- 
pointed, 

Back over the cliffs they took their way, and al- 
though their feet were as swift, their hearts were far 
heavier than when they had gone over the ground an 
hour before, when they had hoped to return bringing 
their friends with them. From the summit of the 
cliffs they saw Captain Lee walking on the deck with 
two ladies by his side, and they knew that Mary Mer- 
rill had hoped to get the first glance of Reuben Wood- 
sell, little thinking that the fond expectations she had 
cherished were to be so quickly disappointed by the 
report that they must make. 

Their boat they found undisturbed, and pushing it 
off they sprang into it and pulled swiftly towards the 
steamer. 

Captain Lee had not left the deck since their de- 
parture, but had watched for their return, so anxious 
was he to have them all safeon board again. Just as 
he had seen the boat’s crew disappear into the swamp 
behind the cliffs, he received another message trom 
the ladies that they might be allowed to come on 
deck; and not doubting but what this message had 
come from Mary, he at once descended to the cabin, 
knowing that she was as anxious as he could be for 
the safe return of their friends. 

He found that he was correct in his surmises as to 
which had sent the message, for Mary met him at the 
state-room door and at once accepted his proffered 
arm, saying: 

“T could not remain below when I am so anxious. 
You will pardon me the trouble I have occasioned.” 
“*No trouble, Miss Merrill. I shall be pleased to 
have you on the deck. The morning is beautiful and 
the breeze good.” 

“She is anxious about that feller of hers,” broke in 
Miss Charity. “And I don’t wonder at it; I know 
how I felt when Bill Wiggins was paying attention 
to me and he got lost in the woods. It seemed to me 
as though I should have to start off to find him 
myself.” 

“Was he found?” asked Captain Lee, demurely. 
“Yes, he turned up after a while, but he had a 
master scrape with a bear while he was gone. Per- 
haps you would like to hear—” 

“Don’t, aunt, tell that story again,” interrupted 
Mary. ‘“ Let us go on deck at once.” 

**O, I see; you want to have the cap’n all to your- 
self, and not allow me to get a word in edgeways. 
Go along, I'll follow. Nomatter’bout yer arm, cap’n. 
I want both of mine to climb up those stairs with.” 


Captain Lee through politeness had offered her his 
disengaged arm, and now that she had refused it, he 
led the way through the cabin, again glancing at the 
state-room door through which as yet the rebel com- 
mander had not emerged. Miss Charity followed 
close behind, making no observation, only once to 
inquire if they had hung Captain Sawyer, and when 
informed to the contrary, expressing her regret, and 
casting a look towards his quarters as if she would 
like the pleasure of being his executioner. 

Eagerly, upon reaching the deck, where they could 
command an unobstructed view of the cliffs, they 
watched for the re-appearance of the boat’s crew, 
yet it was a long time before they emerged from the 
swamp, and when they did, to their surprise and 
alarm they saw that the party numbered the same as 
when it had left the steamer. 

Mary grew pale as death, and her eyes sought the 
face of the captain for an explanation that she dread- 
ed to hear. 

“ They have not found them,” she said, appealingly. 


M——. I fear that is what they have done, and there- 
by lost the chance of escape now open to them. 
You and Miss Jones had better retire below, and I 
will come to you as soon as I have learned what news 
they bring.” 

“Let me remain, captain, and learn the worst at 
once. Inevercan bear this suspense. I fear that 
they are again in the hands of the Confederates.” 
“She is just like me. When some of the folks 
came in that were hunting after Bill, I was bound to 
know the worst at once, and so I went out to meet 
them, though mother tried tokeep me back. I want- 
ed to hear the worst at once, but I didn’t then, nor 
as much as a year arterwards, when I found that 
Bill was courting another girl.” 

“You can remain if you wish; still I think that 
you had better go below,” said Captain Lee, as soon 
as Miss Charity had got through with her obser- 
vations. 

“Let me stay!” she said, appealingly. 

“As you will,” was the reply, and the three pausing 
by the rail watched the approach of the boat that was 
but a few moments in reaching the side of the steamer. 


Sam Hilton, who was standing up in the boat, while 
the men ceased rowing as they shot alongside, and as 
he propounded the question he gave him a look that 
the latter at once understood; for the glance was ac- 
companied by a motion towards the lady who was 
standing by his side. 

We could not find them, sir. I think that they 
have gone to M—-, being dissatisfied with the quar- 
ters in which we left them.” 

“That must be the case, for I suppose you searched 
in every place where they would be likely to be 
found.” 


that I am assured,” answered Sam, as he sprang 
upon deck, followed by the men to whom Captain 
Lee gave orders to at once hoist up the boat. 

** Did you find no trace of them, nothing that would 
lead you to think that they had been molested since 
you left them?” asked Mary, and she waited for a 
reply, while the captain gave him another warning 
look. 

““We found no trace of them, and the ground 
around where we made our home was so cut up by 
our feet that it would be next to impossible to tell 
which way they had gone, or if they had been visited 
by enemies,” was Sam’s reply, though there was a 
hesitancy in his voice that Mary did not fail to notice, 
and she exclaimed: 

‘There is something kept back that you will not 
tellme. Let me know all. Anything is better than 
this suspense.” 

“TI have told you the truth, Miss Merrill, and 
whether harm has come to them I cannot say. Let 
us hope that they may yet be fortunate enough to 
escape from their enemies if they are again in their 
power.” 

Finding that if he was possessed of more knowledge 
he would not communicate it to her, Mary, with a 
heart overburdened by this new disappointment, and 
the certainty in her own mind that Reuben Woodsell 
was again in the hands of the Confederates, took the 


wished to do without the restraint of her presence. 


kept something back.” 


panions. 


one.” 


loyal man.” 





“No, they have not, it would seem; but perhaps 
they have missed them among the cliffs and may yet 
bring them on board.” 

“It would be terrible if harm should come to them 
now, when they are so near to safety and freedom.” 

“1 hope that they are safe for your sake as well as 
their own. Let us not borrow trouble. It will come 
fast enough of itself.” 

“That’s what I say, cap’n. Trouble comes fast 
enough without our calling it. Now when Bill was 
lost in the woods—” 

“ They are coming off tothe steamer, Captain Lee; 
they cannot find them,” broke in Mary, as she saw 
the boat push off from the shore and the men take 
their places at the vars. 








about the camp, and from both of them there was a 
broad trail that led toa dark pool a little distance 


of Dixie. 





“Yes sir; they are not in this neighborhood. Of 


Ten minutes later the steamer was pointed seaward 
again, and the laboring of the machinery told that 
she would soon be flying through the water at a rate A Spaniard and a German held debate over the 
of speed that had rendered her name famous as 4] relative smartness of the different nations of the 
blockade runner at Nassau and in the various ports | world. “1,” said the Spaniard, “can take an egg 


his greeting coldly but politely, not being in such a 
rage as he had been the evening before, he having 
had time to sleep off his anger. 

A short conversation ensued, during which Captain 
Lee informed his prisoner that if he would give his 
word to behave quietly, he could have the liberty of 
the steamer, only, as his society was distasteful to the 
ladies, he of course would not intrude himself upon 
them. 

The Southerner in rather an icy manner promised 
to obey these requests, and then Captain Lee bade 
the guard that had remained in the cabin go on deck. 
Thither he soon returned himself, leaving the rebel 
captain to reflect upon his condition and to amuse 
himself as best he could alone. 

As he came on deck he found Richard White stand- 
ing where he had left him, with his eyes fixed upon 
a steamer about a mile and a half away steaming 
towards them, and flying the English flag. Her 
build, shape and color, all combined to point her out 
as a swift-going blockade-runner, coming in in open 
day, right in the face and eyes of the vessel flying the 
stars and stripes lying up the coast a short distance 


“Where are our friends?” asked the captain of| away. 


“ This is shameful,” he exclaimed, going to the side 
of the secret agent. ‘‘ What a prize that steamer 
would be to a true Yankee captain and his crew.” 

“That is the Foxglove, English buitd, and she has 
made several successful voyages. 1 have been on 
board of her once, and must do so now; and perhaps 
Ican pick up something to the advantage for our 
cruisers about Nassau. Let the men at the wheel 
change our course so that we run nearly alongside, 
and then I will make the signal that I wish to speak 
to her. Her captain knows that Iam chief mate of 
this steamer, and it will be better fur me to do the 
talking while on board if you will delegate your power 
to me for a few moments, although I wish you to go 
with me.” 

The change of course was made as well as the sig- 
nal, and the boats approached each other and shut off 
steam, and then Captain Lee and Richard White went 
on board, and were at once invited into the cabin. 
An elderly gentleman was seated in the cabin. He 
arose at their entrance, and to the astonishment of 
Captain Lee he saw that it was the merchant Jacob 
Strong. 


MURDER WILL OUT. 

Here is an odd tale of murder and calf’s head. A 
man diligent, courteous and gentle, loved the daugh- 
ter of the house in which he served, but might not 
marry her because he was a foreigner, poor, and a 
servant. One day he met on a lonely road a mer- 
chant with his wealth about him, killed him, and 
took possession of his wealth. He kept it secretly, 
and presently, producing a small part of it, said to 
his master that a relative abroad, whcese heir he 
would be, was dying, and had sent that as travelling 
money, with request that he would go to him. He 
went away, returned, and produced as his inheritance 
the money of the murdered merchant. His master 
then received him as a son-in-law, and in due time 
he inherited with his wife the property of her father. 





arm of her relative and retired below, leaving the | Because he was still diligent, courteous and gentle, 
coast clear for Captain Lee to make the inquiries he | he became a magistrate, and was respected greatly by 


his tellow-citizens. One day there was a case of 


“Tell me the worst, Hilton. What has befallen | homicide to be tried, and he told his wife that he 
ourfriends? Like Miss Merrill I know that you have | Should like something specially nice for dinner, be- 


cause there was a case of homicide to be tried, and 


“I fear, captain, that part of our friends are dead he should be tired and need comfort. He went to 
and the rest in the hands of the rebels, who, perhaps, | Church, and coming home again, before going to take 
before this have hung them.” And then he told his | his seat among the judges, looked into the pantry to 
story as it is already known to the reader, which was | See What had been got for dinner. Now his wife had 
listened to by Richard White and a few of the men been getting a calf’s head, because that was a favorite 
who came round, eager to hear from their com- dish of his. But the head seemed to him to be the 


bloodless head of a dead man. He turned away with 


“Yes, it must be that our retreat in the swamp was horror. His wife showed him his error, but he went 
discovered, and we only escaped in time. Would into court strongly moved, and when, in opening the 
that the rest of our friends had gone with us. Doubt-| proceedings, the law against homicide and the doom 
less part of them are sleeping in the waters of the | of murder had been read out, he rose and said, “ By 
swamp, and the fate of the rest will not be hard to} that doom I must die.” Then he told from his seat 
tell. No mercy would be shown them, or at least not | 45 @ magistrate the story of the murder he had him- 
to the two Southerners. Keep this from Miss Merrill | self long since committed. All declared that his self- 
should she question you again. She knew by your accusation was a freak of insanity, for what man in 
manner that you kept something back that concerned town was kinder and more honored than he, what 
them. I pity her, for her case has been a hard | man less likely tobeamurderer? He replied urgent- 


ly that it was not insanity but conscience, that his 


“It would do no good to tell her, andit may be future life was lost if he did not make in this world 
that he has escaped, although it does not seem prob- | full atonement for his crime. He told on what spot 
able,” said Dick White; “and now that we can avail | he had not only slain the merchant, but had also 
them nothing by remaining here, let us be on our way buried him, and he asked that the scaffold for hisown 
to Nassau as soon as possible. It is of importance execution might be built over his victim’s grave. The 
that I reach there soon, for unless something is done | place was searched, the body found, and over the 
tu stop up this port, the Confederates will soon run in | place of its burial they struck off the head of the man 
supplies enough to last them a year. There must be whom a white calf’s head, seen in the gloom of his 
more vessels placed here and commanded by some | pantry, had thus sent to confession. 


WHICH WAS THE SMARTER?P 








from under a sitting bird without disturbing her.” 


‘After putting the steamer on the right course and | “Do that,” said the German, “and I will let you see 
seeing that everything was working well, Captain Lee | what I can do.” So they went into the wood and 
went below to take « look at hig prisoners and to see | searched till they had fuund a tree with a bird’s nest 


if they were comfortable and as contented as could be | near the top of it. The Spaniard took off his sword, 
expected under the circumstances. He found the | and belt, and spurs, his rustling silk mantle, and his 


| most of them in anything but an amiable state o 


| 


f| cap and plumes, laid them at the fuot of the tree, and 


| mind, and after advising them to cultivate better | began noiselessly to mount. While he was intent on 


feelings, and submit quietly to their condition, he | getting at the nest, the German walked off with the 
| promised them breakfast soon, and then went to the | Spaniard’s arms, and cap, and cloak and feathers. It 


* It would seem that suchis the case. Perhaps cabin, where he found Captain Sawyer, who had at| was decreed, therefore, that the German was the 


tired of their life in the swamp, they followed us to | last emerged from his state-room, and who returned | smarter fellow. 
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THE BIRD. 
See'st thou yon birdie bri 
Joyously singing, 


Flies it now forth for aye 
Comes it back winging 


Birdie comes never back, 
Birdie gay glancing, 
Secks its free forest joys 

Where streams are dan 


Not so the human heart, 
Captured how gladly, 

Bides in its lonely cage, 
Pining how sadly! 


Rending its hard chain n 
Fostering pain's token 

Ah! when the fetter bre 
Heart too is broken! 
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e.” 
shange of course was made as well as the sig- 
i the boats approached each other and shut off 
ind then Captain Lee and Richard White went 
‘d, and were at once invited into the cabin. 
rly gentleman was seated in the cabin. He 
* their entrance, and to the astonishment of 
\ Lee he saw that it was the merchant Jacob bd 
MURDER WILL OUT. 
is an odd tale of murder and calf’s head. A 
igent, courteous and gentle, loved the daugh- 
‘he house in which he served, but might not 
her because he was a foreigner, poor, and a 
One day he met on a lonely road a mer- 
ith his wealth about him, killed him, and 
ossession of his wealth. He kept it secretly, 
: sently, producing a small part of it, said to 
ster that a relative abroad, whcse heir he 
e, was dying, and had sent that as travelling 
. with request that he would go to him. He 
ay, returned, and produced as his inheritance 
ney of the murdered merchant. His master 
eived him as a son-in-law, and in due time 
rited with his wife the property of her father. 
he was still diligent, courteous and gentle, 
me a magistrate, and was respected greatly by 
»w-citizens. One day there was a case of 
‘le to be tried, and he told his wife that he 
ike something specially nice for dinner, be- 
‘ere was a case of homicide to be tried, and 
ld be tired and need comfort. He went to 
and coming home again, before going to take 
among the judges, looked into the pantry to 
‘t had been got for dinner. Now his wife had 
ting a calf’s head, because that was a favorite 
his. But the head seemed to him to be the 
s head of adead man. He turned away with 
His wife showed him his error, but he went 
rt strongly moved, and when, in opening the 
‘ings, the law against homicide and the doom 
er had been read out, he rose and said, “ By 
mI must die.” Then he told from his seat 
zistrate the story of the murder he had him- 
since committed. All declared that his self- 
mm was a freak of insanity, for what man in 
1s kinder and more honored than he, what 
s likely tobea murderer? He replied urgent- 
twas not insanity but conscience, that bis 
fe was lost if he did not make in this world 
‘ement for his crime. He told on what spot 
10t only slain the merchant, but had also 
nim, and he asked that the scaffold for hisown 
n might be built over his victim’s grave. The 
is searched, the body found, and over the 
its burial they struck off the head ot the man 
white calf’s head, seen in the gloom of his 
had thus sent to confession. 








“HICH WAS THE SMARTER P 


tiard and a German held debate over the 
smartness of the different nations of the 
I,” said the Spaniard, “can take an egg 
ler a sitting bird without disturbing her.” 
t,” said the German, “and I will let you see 
ido.” Sv they went into the wood and 
till they had fuund a tree with a bird’s nest 
top of it. The Spaniard took off his sword, 
and spurs, his rustling silk mantle, and his 
umes, laid them at the fuvot of the tree, and 
iselessly to mount. While he was intent on 
t the nest, the German walked off with the 
‘sarms, and cap, and cloak and feathers. It 
‘eed, therefore, that the German was the 
ellow. 
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The World in Miniature. 


THE BIRD. 
See'st thou yon birdie bright, 
Joyously singing, 
Flies it now forth for aye. 
Comes it back winging? 


Birdie comes never back, 
Birdie gay glancing, 

Secks its free forest joys 
Where streams are dancing. 


Not so the human heart, 
Captured how gladly, 

Bides in its lonely cage, 
Pining how sadly! 


Rending its hard chain not, 
Fostering pain's token; 

Ah! when the fetter breaks, 
Heart too is broken! 


The Emperor Maximilian, of Mexico, speaks fiuent- 
ly in six languages, and generally wears duck trous- 
ers and roundabout anda sombrero hat. His wife, 
the Empress Charlotte, is a rather good-looking bru- 
nette, with a penchant for waterfall curls. 

One of the revenue officers of Peoria, Ill., recently 
discovered a whiskey distillery in an old coal mine. 
About one hundred and fifty barrels of the stuff was 
seized. It had better be in the bowels of the earth 
than in the human stomach. 

Victor Emmanuel has left the Pitti Palace in Flo- 
rence, and resides a little way out of the city with a 
lady with whom he has long been married, and with 
whom it is said he has contracted a morganatic 
marriage. 

A Japan noble received a splendid sword from the 
emperor—a hint to perform the happy despatch. He 
looked at the weapon reverently, embarked for 
Havre, arrived there safely, and sold it for 150,000 
francs. 

When a man in business is growing poor, and his 
clerk spends from one to two thousand a year, there 
is a screw loose somewhere. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the peace between Eng- 
land and France is to be celebrated in the Crystal 
Palace, fifty years having passed since the two 
nations were at war. 

The new territory of Montano, which includes the 
Rocky Mountains above forty-five north latitude and 
the valleys of the Yellow Stone, upper Missouri and 
Bow River on this side, is estimated now to contain 
at least fifty thousand white inhabitants, though it 
only began to be settled three years ago. 

President Lincoln once remarked that he read 
with great regularity the letters of an old friend who 
lived on the Pacific coast, until he received a letter of 
seventy pages of letter paper, when he broke down 
and never read another. 

The essentials of a watering-place may be allitera- 
tively summed up thus:—sea, salt, sun, sand, ships, 
shells, sailors, swimming; to which may be added, a 
thundering big bill and scandal enough to last for 
nine months. 

A certain landlord in Northampton has kept a 
temperance house lately, and is rewarded by finding 
more than a hundred fruit trees in his orchard 
girdled and ruined by some rascals, who thought 
such singular conduct should be made an example of. 

The French government disclaims the suppression 
of the popular subscription to the Lincoln medal, and 
ascribes it to over-zealous officials. Orders have 
been given that it shall meet with no hindrance. 

A monkey, in New York, escaped from his Italian 
master the other day, and going to the premises of 
his neighbor, tore up property amounting to about 
ten dollars. The monkey couldn’t pay for the dam- 
age he had done, and the master wouldn’t;- hence 
both were taken before the police court, tried and 


+ 





1 to impri 

General Woodford’s order at Savannah did not re- 
quire the intermingling of black and white children 
in the same schoolroom, but the establishment of 
new schools for colored children, that they might en- 
joy the same educational privileges as white children. 

One of the Wisconsin boys, on the reception of the 
Fifth Regiment of that State, said, ‘‘ This is the first 
square meal I’ve had since I left home.” Being 
asked what a square meal was, he replied, “ Four 
cups of coffee, all the ham I can eat, with bread, 
butter, pies, cakes, pickles and cheese in proportion, 
with ladies smiling to inspire the appetite.” 

In Bath, New York, a dwelling house was burned, 
on one of the shade trees in front of which a robin 
had built her nest. While the flames were in pro- 
gress the mother flew back and forth, calling her 
little brood in the liveliest distress. But when all 
proved unavailing, she calmly took her place on the 
nest and perished in the flames with her young. 

An applicant for the office of chict executioner at 
Vienna presents as recommendations certificates of 
two hundred and thirty capital sentences which he 
has carried out, and possesses also a souvenir from 
each of these unhappy victims. He must be a-head 
at least of all competitors. 

During the war the entire number of men recruited 
in New York city was over 116,000, exclusive of the 
25,000 three months men, at a cost for bounties and 
premiuins of $6,916,281, making, inclusive of $724,064 
for the necessary expenses of the volunteering com- 
mittee, the total expenditure for the military support 
of the government by the city authorities of over 
seventeen millions and a half of dollars, 


Much im Kittle. 


The Queen of the Sandwich Islands is to visit Eng- 
land and the continent. 
The defaulter Eastman was accounted the most 
pious man in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
One thousand families were rendered homeless by 
the fire in Quebec. 
A recent arrival in New Bedford was a cargo of 
one hundred and twenty-eight sword fish. 
It will require $750,000 to carry on the New York 
fire department for 1866. 
A bear caught down in Maine, lately, weighed 460 
pounds. He was a regular little boy eater. 
Brigham Young is disconsolate at the death of his 
prettiest wife. 
The late Edward Mott Robinson leaves his daugh- 
ter one million of dollars. 
The London Times has the impudence to lecture 
us on the subject of mercy. 
The Havana coolie trade is quite active at the 
present time. 
Newbern letters accuse the ladies of that town of 
chewing tobacco. 
The Cincinnati colored people are subscribing to 
present Chief Justice Chase with a silver pitcher. 
Mules and horses are freely eaten by starving 
people at the South. 
Mrs. Jeff Davis is residing in Savannah, and is 
said to be very poor. 
The Horace Mann statue, in front of the State 
House, has been put in place. 
The New York fire commissioners have been ex- 
amining our fire alarm telegraph. 
A woman living near Rochdale, England, was be- 
headed by her drunken husband. 
The Queen of Spain has taken to sea-bathing for 
her health. 
A man in prison for debt in London has been con- 
fined twenty-two years. 
The old residents of Charleston, S. C., think the 
city will escape the yellow fever this season. 
They kill and scald pigs by steam in Chicago—fifty 
an hour. 
Jenny Lind has been singing again in London—and 
never better say the critics. 
The English parliament proposes to repeal the 
duty on marriage certificates. 

A good many Connecticut soldiers are going back 
to Virginia to live. 

A French savan says that dancing at watering 
places is very hurtful. 

Northern merchants are flocking to Charleston, 
and investing in cotton and rice. 

There is talk that the monitor Dictator is to cross 
the Atlantic. 

In ; many towns in the South not a building is 
sta g—not even a chi 

The number of negroes collected at Newbern occa- 
sions alarm. 

Lord Palmerston is growing quite feeble, pale and 
thin. 

Davis is growing fat, probably because he is so 
entirely free of care. 

A New York yacht won the prize at the Bordeaux 
regatta. 

General Grant is paid $1062.70 per month and 
rations. 

The new theatre in Palermo will cost half a million 
dollars. — 

The present wealth of the British island is esti- 
mated at thirty-six thousand millions of dollars. 

It is believed the ocean will arrest the St. Peters- 
burg plague. 

A butcher died in New York lately from the bite 
of a fly. 

On the Fourth of July the boys howled with agony 
because fire-crackers were so high. 

A steamer drawing five feet of water has passed 
through Dutch Gap Canal. 

Government spent three and a half millions per 
day last year. 

It has cost a distillery firm at Peoria, Ill., 
$300,000 to try to cheat in their income returns, 

People continue to die of starvation in the streets 
of London and Glasgow. 

One hundred and thirteen ong were married in 
Louisville last month. 

A naval officer in Jersey City forbids all persons 
harboring his pet alligator. 

Tiny piebald ponies are the style in Hyde Park, 
London, this season. 
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Mlarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Eddy, Mr. George H. Peabody, 
of Salem, to Miss Luella K. Welch, of South Danvers. 

By Rev. Mr. Haskell, Mr. Lucius C. Curtis to Miss 
Mary 8. Holland. 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Henry T. Pease to Miss Mary 
H. Latforest. 

By Rev. Mr. Manning, Mr. Patrick Hughes to Miss 
Joanna Donovan. 

At Bradford, by Rev. Mr. McCollum, Mr. Harrison E. 
Chadwick to Miss Ellen E. Tucker. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Dr. apektee, Mr. Edward 
Edwards Taylor to Miss Miriam 8. Bartlett. 

















In this sity, Miss Sophia J. Stanlake, 25; Mr. James L. 
Hooper, 53: Mr. William A. Harris, 28: Mr. Etiene Cane- 
galey. 38 Mrs. Almira L. Alden, 30: Mr. Charles Apple- 
ton, 85: Mr. Luther Sanderson, 72; Mr. Josiah Vose, 83. 

At Dorchester, Mr. James H. Saville, 25. 

At Medford, Mrs. Betsey Bruce, 80; Mrs. Adeline A. 
Farnum, 41. 

At Newton Centre, Mrs. Emily Langley, 79. 

At Watertown, Mrs. Sarah Barrett, 82. 

At Wilmington, Mrs. Abigail Burnap, 92. 

At Ashland, Mrs. Sarah A. Brewer, 63. 


























At Brooks, Me., Mrs. Alinira L. Ballou, 28. 


The Housekeeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

To preserve Flower-Seeds. 

Those who are curious about saving flower-seeds 
must attend to them in the month of August. Many 
kinds will begin to ripen apace, and should be care- 
fully sticked and supported, to prevent them from 
being shaken by high winds, and so partly lost. Oth- 
ers should be defended from much wet; such as as- 
ters, marigolds, and generally those of the class syn- 
genesia; as from the construction of their flowers 
they are apt to rot, and the seeds to mould, in bad 
seasons, 





Washing made easy. 

Dissolve half a pound of sal-soda and the same 
quantity of hard soap in halfa gallon of boiling wa- 
ter, each separately. Pour a little boiling water over 
a quarter of a pound of quick lime. If quick, it will 
bubble when the water is applied. Boil the dissolved 
lime and soda together for twenty minutes, and then 
put all into a jar to settle. 





Tocure a Wen. 

Wash it with common Salt dissolved in water every 
day, and it will be removed in a short time. Or, 
make a strong brine of alum salt; simmer it over the 
fire. When thus prepared, wet a piece of cloth in it 
every day, and apply it constantly for one month, 
and the protuberance will disappear. 





Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Petunia. 

Perhaps no plants have made a greater revolution 
in floriculture than the petunias, Only a few years 
ago they were completely unknown, and now there 
is not a garden, or even a window, that can boast of 
flowers at all, without one. The common white pe- 
tunia was first brought from Brazil in 1823; and as 
it was thought very nearly to resemble the common 
tobacco, it was called petunia from petun, which is 
the Brazilian name for that plant. This plant was 
cultivated but sparingly, and only in greenhouses as 
a perennial, till 1830. All the kinds are found nearly 
hardy, and may either be treated as half-hardy an- 
nuals, being raised ona slight hotbed and planted 
out in May, or they may be sown in the open ground 
as soon as the seed is ripe, or in March or April, or 
suffered to sow themselves; care being taken in all 
cases in the open air to choose a sheltered situation, 
and to lay a few dead leaves over the bed if the 
weather should be severe. When treated as green- 
house plants these petunias all grow shrubby, but 
they will not live more than two or three years, and 
they should be cut down as soon as they have done 
flowering. When they are wanted to grow to a large 
size, and to cover a trellis, etc., like climbing plants, 
they should be planted in the free ground, in the 
conservatory, or in the open air, in a light rich soil, 
or, if they are kept in pots, allowed plenty of room 
for their roots, as unless this is done,*they will be- 
come drawn up with long weak stems, bare of both 
leaves and flowers, to a considerable height. When 
they are wanted to form strong bushy plants for 
setting in a window or keeping in boxes under a 
verandah, the end may be attained by planting them 
first in very small pots and shifting them into others, 
gradually becoming larger and larger, always pinch- 
ing off the flowers, and tips of the shoots, till the 
plants have attained the desired form and size, when 
they may be allowed to flower, and will form splendid 
objects. When petunias are wanted to cover a bed 
in a regular flower-garden, they are not cut in at all; 
but their long rambling shoots being pegged down 
all over the bed, a number of side-shoots will be sent 
up, which will soon become covered with a mass of 
flowers. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 

ever published in thiscountry. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

TrerMs—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 

(~The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by all 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 
TERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 
ie, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-sive cents cach, 
or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. By 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 
ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN 
ONE-EYED JAKE: or, ne Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTE 
MARIAN MALVERN: =a ‘The Heiress of Glen- 
dale, By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Ceiars. By Jane G. AUSTIN. 
ADAM PEVERLEIGH: ov. bi Having Mystery 
of the Adirondack, By Mr G 
THE BLACK MENDICANT: a ‘the “Mysterious 
Protector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M. 
JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW S. VINTON. 
THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AustTIN C. BURDICK. 
SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery¥ 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: or 
Alburn Hall. A Tale of Ol 
CAROLINE ORNE. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, — the Back- 
woodsman, By LIEUTENANT MURRA 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale ot the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Ledy of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE 
THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LrEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 
THE GREEK ADVENTURER: oe The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LizruTENANT MURRA 
ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SyLvanus Coss, JR 
THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
seot. By SYLVANUS CoBB, 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover’s 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEV 
THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY POOR 
WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
es 5 ey =a or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBiInso 
THE STORM CHI LDREN: : or, The nye Senger 
of the Channel. By Sy_vanus Coss, J 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir jy Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
WEY ERFAIL: or, The Me a J ae Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ros 
THE LOST HEIR: or, he Duke aa the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the Spier. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The pone and Circas- 
sian. By AusTIN C. BURDICK. 
THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BUNTLINE 
ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Darius Cos. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


(68 FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


The Mysteries of 
England. By Mrs. 











TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We have commenced the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 19776. By SyLvanus Coss, JR 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Rosin 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: ots The Tory 
and his League. By SyLvanus Coss 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, de ‘Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Mayor Ben: PERLEY PoOoRE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, "e Cam 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. 
Gerry. 

. 8.—_THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRA 

No. 9.—_THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By Sy_vanus Coss, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB, Jk. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James Ff. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

andthe Usurper. By SyLvanus Copp, JR. 





No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By Bex: PERLEY 
Poon. 

By Mrs. 


No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. 
L. 8. GOODWIN. 

No. 15.—F1TZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE 

No. 17.—THE KING’STALISMAN: i, She Fours 
Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_vanvus Coss, JR. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE’S SECRET: il Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FIT 

No, 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, "The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lieut. MURRAY. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 
thwarted. By Jane G. AUSTIN. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 

upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each. Address 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SPHINX. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 
There she sits with her changing face, 

That is now a dazzle, and now a cloud; 
Yet ever through dazzle or cloud | trace 

A mouth like a mouth that is under a shroud. 


Smileless—but wait, it is going to smile! 
Specchless—but listen, the words will come! 

And I wait, and listen, and suffer, the while 
The lips are unlighted, cold and dumb. 


I guess at her riddle, and guess again; 
Keep failing, but trying, come what may, 
One can but die while trying, and then— 
Why, death is the answer to life, they say. 


And whatever my life mean, good or ill, 
Or the lukewarm level tamely trod, 

If itself tell not, there is one who will, 
In aclear, cold whisper under the sod. 


Perhaps we mistake the end for the means, 
And shall find some time, if our aim be true, 

How the glorified trying from heaven outleans, 
And smiles on the pitiful thing we do. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


TWENTY-FIRST MEETING. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 





PERKIN WARBECK. 

THE Club being assembled as usual, all the mem- 
bers being present, Charley Ellis announced that he 
had an interesting story which he had prepared from 
English history, and every one expressing a desire to 
hear it, he commenced as follows: 

During the reign of Henry Seventh, King of Eng- 
land, occurred one of the most remarkable attempts 
at imposture which has ever been recorded in history. 
A young man of low birth, without the shadow of a 
right to sustain his course, had the daring and pre- 
sumption to lay claim to the throne of England, and 
with such persistency as to disturb the peace of the 
country for many years, and almost to shake the 
throne itself. The name of this bold impostor was 
Perkin Warbeck, and an account of his singular and 
adventurous career will be of much interest to you. 

You will remember that the Duke of Gloster was a 
very wicked and ambitious man, and in order to be- 
come king, he hired four ruffians to murder his 
little nephews, Edward Fifth and the Duke of York, 
while sl g ly in their beds. This 
horrid deed was accomplished, and the wicked uncle 
became King Richard Third. But he was not des- 
tined long to continue his tyrannous and cruel reign, 
for Henry, the Earl of Richmond, raised an army, 
and marched against Richard. The battle of Bos- 
worth Field was fought, the tyrant-murderer was 
killed, and Richmond became King Henry Seventh; 
then, in order to strengthen his position, he married 
Elizabeth of York, thus happily uniting the rival 
houses of Lancaster and York, and terminating the 
Wars of the Roses. 

Everything promised peace, but Henry soon found 
that it was a troublesome thing to keep a kingdom in 
order; he had sevePal enemies, and they busied 
themselves to create rebellions and discords through- 
out the country. 

Among those who were hostile to King Henry, was 
Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, and widow of the 

famous Charles the Bold. This woman was very 
angry at the treatment her family had received at 
Henry’s hands; for, although he had married a 
member of the House of York, yet Henry had no 
affection for the rest of the family, and he took par- 
ticular pains to treat them ill. Margaret determined 
to overthrow the government, if she could, or at least 
disturb it. She accordingly set her wits to work, and 
devised the following plan: Gathering round her 
those on whom she could rely, she directed them to 
circulate a story that Richard Plantaganet, the young 
Duke of York, was not murdered in the Tower with 
his brother Edward Fifth, but had escaped, and was 
concealed somewhere, awaiting the proper time to 
come forward and claim the throne. The people were 
glad to believe this story, for Henry was not liked, 
and they were pleased at the prospect of getting rid 
ofhim. The wily duchess next began to look around 
for some one to personate the pretended duke. 

Some years before, a Jew, named Warbeck, came 
from Tournay to London, and by some luck or other 
made acquaintance with King Edward LV. The king 
was pleased with him, and granted him many favors 
—among them, to stand godfather to Warbeck’s son, 
who was born there. The infant was christened 
Peter, changed by Flemish custom into Peterkin or 
Perkin. Atter some time the elder Warbeck returned 
to Tournay, taking his boy with him. Perkin grew 
up, and went into the world to seek his fortune, little 
dreaming, probably, of aspiring to be monarch of 
England. He passed through many vicissitudes, 
wandering from place to place, making himself known 
as a youth of genius, and possessing an ample quan- 
tity of assurance, or what the boys of our day would 
designate as “cheek.” 

The Duchess of Burgundy, hearing of Perkin, sent 
for him, and was delighted to find that he possessed 
all the elements necessary for the purpose she de- 





signed him. He was handsome, affable, conversed 
well, was gentle and well behaved. The idea of 
usurping the throne of England was very agreeable 
to him, and he willingly consented to go to Portugal 
with a confederate of Margaret, and remain a year, 
learning how to act the important part he was to 
assume, and awaiting the proper time to ‘announce 
himself. 

The breaking out of a war between France and 
England seemed a fitting opportunity for young 
Warbeck to appear in his new character. He accord- 
ingly set sail for Ireland, as that country was always 
friendly to the House of York. He landed at Cork, 
and announced himself as Richard Plantaganet. The 
people flocked around him, and he easily deceived 
them into believing his story. Noblemen were in- 
duced to sympathize with him, and he told every- 
where the wonderful story of his escape from the 
Tower, on that dreadful night when his brother was 
murdered. 

In the meantime the Duchess of Burgundy per- 
suaded the King of France, Charles VIII., to recog- 
nize Perkin as the Duke of York, and an invitation 
was sent to him to visit Paris. Warbeck went, and 
was received with great pomp. A large sum of 
money was granted him, and he received all the hon- 
ors which a real Duke of York would have had, All 
France believed the story of the false Plantaganet, 
and every one was telling of his adventures and ac- 
complishments. The news of this reached England, 
and more than a hundred gentlemen hastened to 
Paris, to join the pretended duke, and assist him in 
his attempt to overthrow Henry. When peace was 
again established between the two countries, Perkin 
Warbeck went to the Duchess of Burgundy, and 
claimed her assistance and recognizance. At first 
she was cool and distrustful, but finally embraced 
him, called him her nephew, declared that he resem- 
bled King Edward, and was the true heir to the 
throne. She gave him a guard of thirty soldiers, 
furnished him with a splendid equipage, and did all 
in her power to convince the populace that Warbeck 
was indeed the Duke of York. She called him the 
White Rose of England, and succeeded in enticing 
many persons of distinction into espousing his cause. 
This was more easily done, trom the fact that Henry 
was very unpepular with the people. He was ex- 
ceedingly avaricious, and used every means in his 
power to enrich himself at the expense of his sub- 
jects. He taxed them heavily, and exacted enormous 
fines for trivial offences. On this account, Perkin 
Warbeck gained many more friends than he would 
otherwise have done. 

At length the conspiracy began to alarm the king, 
and he took measures to break it up. He did this 
with so much caution and good sense, that his ene- 
mies were soon discomfited. He first assured himself 
that the real duke was actually dead. He found two 
of the murderers, Tyrrel and Dighton, who testified 
to the fact. Spies were sent all over Flanders and 
England. They were very successful, and were able 
to inform Henry all about the conspiracy, together 
with the life, ancestry and intentions of the pseudo 
duke. The king was highly exasperated at such an 
impudent impostor, and he had the whole story pub- 
lished for the benefit of the people. He also wrote to 
Philip, the ruler of the Flemings, and trated 
with him for allowing the fellow to be recognized and 
encouraged in his dominions, Philip, instigated by 
the artful Duchess Margaret, refused to please Henry 
in this matter, which so enraged him, that he forbid 
all intercourse with Flanders, and banished the 
Flemings from England. 

Henry then arrested a number of the gentlemen 
who had expressed their preference for Warbeck, 
tried them for high treason, and had most of them 
executed. Among them was Stanley, the lord-cham- 
berlain, a man of high standing with the king, and 
one who had always been regarded by Henry as one 
of his firmest friends. His case was delayed as long 
as possible, but the evidence was too strong, and he 
was beheaded. 

In the meantime, Perkin, seeing that he was losing 
ground, determined to make a desperate effort to 
regain his popularity. He resolved upon invading 
England, hoping to find enough friends there to sup- 
port him. He therefore got together about six hun- 
dred rough fellows, mostly outlaws and thieves; with 
this force he set sail for England, and concluded to 
land at Kent, but first he sent a few of his men 
ashore, to invite the people to join him. The better 
people of Kent did not fancy this strange arrival, and 
at first they were going to drive Warbeck off, but on 
second thoughts they concluded to try a little strat- 
egy; they therefore sent to Perkin, and, pretending 
to acquiesce to his request, asked him to come ashore 
and command them. But Perkin was too wary for 
them; he thought that he ‘smelt a rat,” and so he 
refused to come. The soldiers, finding they could 
not decoy him on shore, captured those who were al- 
ready landed, who were executed by the king’s order. 

Having failed in this expedition, Perkin returned 
to Flanders, but he found a very cool reception there, 
the people having concluded that he had brought 

trouble enough upon them, by causing their com- 
merce with England to be cut off. He then deter- 
mined to try Ireland, hoping to find sympathy there; 
but here, too, he was disappointed, and to save his 





people. At last he determined to goto Scotland, and 
seek the alliance of King James IV. This monarch 
had heard of Warbeck, the King of France having 
recommended him to his notice, and James received 
the adventurer cordially, and promised him protec- 
tion. This was just what Perkin wanted, and he 
succeeded in insinuating himself so artfully into the 





life, had to conceal himself among the lower class of | idiotic. The scheme was, to murder the lieutenant 


king’s favor, that James gave him for a wife the 
Lady Catharine Gordon, a relative of his, and famous 
for her loveliness and virtue. The feeling between 
King James and King Henry was far from friendly, 
and James was glad of the opportunity to provoke 
his enemy by making much of the troublesome 
claimant to his throne. He even went so far as to 
undertake an invasion of the northern part of Eng- 
land, accompanied by Perkin, who distributed a 
statement of his rights to the people as they went 
along, asking their help in dethroning the cruel 
usurper—as he styled Henry—and placing him on 
the throne. But the people were growing tired of 
Warbeck’s claim, and instead of joining the forces 
which he brought, they prepared to repel them. The 
Scots, finding out their mistake, retreated to their 
own country. 

Soon after this, negotiations for peace between the 
two countries arose, and several conferences were 
held to bring it about; but Henry was greatly dissat- 
istied at the favor shown by James to the impostor 
Warbeck, and James found that the only sure way to 
establish peace was to get rid of his obnoxious visi- 
tor. He therefore politely told him to go, and Perkin 
was once more an outcast, with his few followers, who 
still adhered to him; every door seemed shut against 
him, and his only resort was to the wilds of Ireland; 
but his restless, impatient nature would not allow 
him to rest content in such disagreeable quarters, 
and having heard of a rebellion in Cornwall, which 
had just been put down by the king’s troops, he de- 
cided that it would be a good thing to visit the Cornish 
people, as they appeared to be so uneasy, and induce 
them to rally round his standard. He accordingly 
went to Bodmin, and boldly announced himself as 
Richard IV., King of England. Three thousand men 
flocked around at once, which inspired him with new 
hopes of success. He marched them to the city of 
Exeter, intending to capture it; but the inhabitants 
shut the gates, and refused him admittance, so War- 
beck and his men laid siege to it, but as they were 
unprovided with any kind of artillery, or weapons to 
conduct a siege, it did not amount to much. Messen- 
gers were sent to the king, asking for help. Henry 
was very glad to hear that his troublesome enemy 
was once more in England, for he felt pretty sure of 
catching him, and thus stopping the annoyance 
which had continued so long. Great preparations 
were made to march to the relief of Exeter, and to 
capture the daring impostor. Gentlemen made haste 
to join in the expedition, and the king himself got 
ready to follow with a small force. When Warbeck 
heard this great force was coming after him, he gave 
up Exeter, and retreated to Taunton. His army now 
comprised seven thousand men, brave, and willing to 
tight; but Warbeck saw no hope of success, so he 
quietly withdrew from his men, and took refuge in 
the new forest, in the sanctuary of Beaulieu. 

In those days, churches or sanctuaries were held 
to be so holy that no power or law could invade their 
sanctity, so that whoever fled to them as a place of 
refuge, was safe from his pursuers. It was in one of 
these sanctuaries that Perkin Warbeck protected 
himself, and the king was powerless to take him. 


His wife, Lady Catharine Gordon, who, it seems, 
had followed her husband through his strange ad- 
ventures, was taken prisoner, but Henry had no 
harsh feelings toward her; on the contrary, he was 
very kind, did all he could to assuage her grief, ap- 
pointed her to an honorable situation in the palace, 
and settled a pension on her, which she received for 
many years. 

The people were now anxious to have the impostor 
brought to justice, and a few of them urged the king 
to violate the sanctuary, and take Warbeck-from it. 
But Henry chose a wiser course: he sent. to Perkin, 
and promised him pardon if he would give himself 
up. The terms were accepted, and Warbeck was 
carried to London with great ceremony. Ashe pass- 
ed along the road, he had an opportunity of witness- 
ing the fickleness of public friendship; now that he 
was fallen, no one had a smile for him, except of 
ridicule. Insults were heaped upon him, and nothing 
but disdain met him at every turn. 

The king caused him to write a full confession of 
his life and imposition, stating his real birth and 
character. His humiliating story was given to the 
public. Perkin was granted his life, but kept in con- 
finement. His uneasy disposition led him to break 
from his prison, and fly to another sanctuary. The 
prior of this monastery was a good and devout man; 
he took pity on Perkin, and interceded for his pardon. 
Henry again granted it, but sentenced the trouble- 
some fellow to be exposed in the stocks to the gaze of 
the people, and to read aloud the confession which he 
had previously written. He was then locked up in 
the Tower. 

Warbeck’s career was now drawing to a close; the 
brilliant and dizzy height which his impudence and 
ambition had carried him to, proved to be treacherous 
ground, and now he was looked upon with contempt 
as an impostor and traitor. Any one would suppose 
that Perkin would have, by this time, seen the folly 
of his pretensions, and not dared the anger of the 

king again; but for some reason he concocted a re- 
bellious scheme in the Tower, involving in it the Earl 
of Warwick, a half-witted prince, who had been con- 
fined there from his childhood, and had grown nearly 


of the Tower, and thus effect theirescape. The plan 
failed, and Perkin, having exhausted the leniency of 
the king by this last offence, was condemned and ex- 
ecuted at Tyburn. 

So ended the exciting life of Perkin Warbeck, one 
of the most persistent and detiant knaves that can be 
found in England’s history. 





Humors of the Day. 
A DEFIANT MAN. 


Alexander Gossamer was one of those self-satisfied, 
foolish persons, who are continually adiniring their 
own wisdom and speaking of it to others, that they 
may admire it, too. He would come to you with a 
face “ beaming all o’er with its smiles,” and if you 
had ever known him before, you would be sure he 
was going to tell you some a lote about hi If. 
“Ha! ha!” he would exclaim, at first greeting, “a 
capital joke I’ve got to tell you. I'll show you how I 
worked a man!” or “They can’t get ahead of me; 
there’s no two ways about that. They try to, but 
they can’t!” And then “i” would “tell you,” 
punching you in the ribs, at every time when “ the 
laugh came in,” some instance of his extraordinary 
wit or discernment, at which, of wwourse, you would 
be expected to be thrilled with admiration, and be as 
gratified with his shrewdness as he was himself. 
Alexander was also ambitious of a reputation for 
valor. He affected the society of ‘‘men of spirit,” 
and aped their manners as far as he dared. 

One day Alexander had a quarrel with his neigh- 
bor, a farmer whose pigs were in the habit of getting 
through a fence which separated their lands, and 
rooting up his vegetables and flowers. 

“ What’s the matter, Aleck?” asked an acquaint- 
ance, Whom he approached, pale with wrath, to tell 
thestory. ‘“ You don’t seem so well pleased as usual.”” 
“No. I’m vexed to-day. I’ve had a row with Hi 
Higgins about his pigs.” 

“ You don’t say!” 

“Yes. Higgins thinks himself pretty smart, but 7 
worked him, at his own game. O, we had it, hot and 
heavy!” 

“ Did Higgins insult you?” 

“Yes. He said, says he, says Hi Higgins, Gossa- 
mer, if you ever kill any of my pigs for breaking into 
your garden, 1’ll take you and throw you into th 
sty ye. s 
“What did you say to that?” 

*“Hal’ says I to myself, ‘just wait a little, Mr. 
Higgins; I wont stand much more from you, you vil- 
lain. You'd better keep a close mouth, if you don’t 
want your bloody bones broken!’ ” 

“And did Higgins defend his pigs?” 

“No. But says he—Hi Higgins—says he to me, ‘I 
don’t want to have any trouble with you, Gossamer, 
so beware!’ and he shook his fist in my face. ‘Ha! 
you ruftian!’ says I to myself, ‘ take your fist out of 
my face—take it out !—quick!—or I'll slather you ina 
minute.’” 

“And did he take it out?” 

“ Yes, he took it out, after awhile, and after giving 
me a big look, he backed out of the scrape he had got 
into, and went home. 

«Go home, you cowardly brute!’ says I to myself. 
* You are a disgrace to society! And he never an- 
swered a word. I tell you, it don’t do for people to 
run afoul of me. I’ve worked him—J’ve been and 
nailed up the fence !”” 





CONVERSATION FOR FIVE MINUTES. 
(BEFORE DINNER.) 





Bold Somebody (luring an awkward silence.) Have 
you—(to Young Lady.) Have you ever read Hia- 
watha? 

Young Lady (timidly feeling that something or 
other depends upon her reply.) Yes. (Fearing she 
may be called upon for a quotation, adds.) But ’twas 
a long time ago. 

Bold Somebody (leading up to his joke, gently.) 
The name of the heroine was, as you remember, 
Minnie-haha, the laughing water. 

Young Lady (not liking to commit herself.) Well— 

Bold Somebody (observing that his conversation is 
attracting general attention.) 1 dare say she was 
called by her savage intimates Minnie. 

A few People (tittering.) Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Bold Somebody. Well, if a cannibal had eaten this 
hervine (every one listening) why would he be like a 
small portrait? 

Young Laily (repeating.) If acannibal had—what? 

Bold Somebody (says it again.) 

Young Lady. Ah, yes! Is ita riddle? 

Bold Somebody (pleasantly.) Yes. 

Various People (pretending to have thought over 
it, and wondering when dinner will be ready.) I 
don’t know. 

Lady of the House (politely.) What ix the answer, 
Mr. Somebody? 

Bold Somebody (repeating the point.) He would 
be like a small portrait because he’d be a Minnie- 
chewer. 

Curious sensation felt by everybody. Bold Some- 
body smiles at his boots. 

Enter Servant. 
Servant (very distinctly.) Dinsermum. 
Relief of Guests. Exeunt omnes. 





A CHANCE FOR PROFESSIONALS. 

Mr. Dump has, in order to encourage ingenuity, re- 
solved on offering a very handsome reward to any 
one who will pick his pockets so effectually as to get 
anything outofthem. The learned gentleman states, 
fairly enough, that he has tried the experiment fre- 
quently on his own pocket, and has never yet suc- 
ceeded; but, that if any one else should prove more 
fortunate, he will be most happy to share the produce 
with the lucky individual. The professional pick- 
pockets have, it is understood, long ago abandoned 
the task, so that amateurs have now a fair op- 





portunity. 
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SEALED U 
A STORY OF THE POLISH 


BY EDWIN 8. SCUDDE 


CHAPTER I. 
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